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aunted by its reputation as poor, rural, and bebalden 


to the Mafia, Sicily insists that change bas arrived. True, one Sicilian. | 
in five is out of work. And true, the island remarns labs sist 
agricultural region, where pastori still graze their flocks. But the torch of, 
law bas singed the Mafia's enmpire. And just as a veiled actress, 
awatts ber cue in a classical Greek tragedy, so Sicily looks toward the 


resolution of a bitter drama genetations in the making 











ike startled doves, linens dnd undertbear flap in the 


Mediterranean sun baking old Palermo's ruggéd Albergberia 
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NE CHILLY FEBRUARY MORNING in 1994, Giuseppe 
Cipriani, the mayor of the western Sicilian town of 
Corleone, opened his: front coor, The severed head 
of a-calf gazed wp from the doorstep. Corleone has 
always had a powerful Mafia presence, and the 
| 32-year-old Cipriani, having been elected 
mayor only two months earlier on a strong anti-Mafi: 
platform, knew that he was supposed to be afraid. But 
he wasn't afraid. He was angry 

“T told myself, ‘I refuse to be intimidated by these people who-are 
trying te terrorize us: I'll show them this system no longer works, ¢ 
“We are not s0 impressed by their antics. We have more 









he recalled, ' 
important things to do.” 

There has always been important work to be done in Sicily, but for 
most of history everyone but the Sicilians themselves were in control. 
Large, fertile, and at the center of the Mecliterranean, Sicily hos invari 
ably been somebody else's prize or, as one man put it to me, “the cra 
dle of invasion.” About the size of Vermont, tt was first overrun by the 
Sicels an ancient people who left many stone tombs and the root of 
the island's name) and the Sicans, The Goreeks.arrived tn the eighth 
century B,C., establishing umportant colonies whose ruined temples 
and theaters remain some of the ishand's great tourist attra tions ‘The 
Romans nnrte it the first province of their empire. Arabs lett a flownsh- 
ing legacy of crops: oranges, lemons, melons, pistachios, anc a new 
breed of wheal. Phe Normans contributed castles, cathedrals, and 


blue-eve genes. Centuries of spanish and Austrian nobles exploited the 





erm; the lack of a national government 
left a void of pcre eer that was easy for local SLrongmen, niafiosi, to fill 
They were just the last.in the long line of conquerors when they took 
over the island in this century. “And then,” one woman told me, “we 
were colonized by corruption.” 

Cultivating the rugged terrain, isolated by mountains, at the mercy 
of earthquakes. and volcanic eruptions, Sicilians have long been mas- 
ters of apathy, fatahsem, and distrust, sacily became part of Italy in 
L861 but remained poor and isolated. The combination of exploitation 
and neglect created a chronic poverty and conservatism that virtually 
defined the term Sicilian, Bul now a new emotion has arisen, and Sicil- 


island from their palaces in By 


sefining themselves, , SUC one 
Ameer at the OpPressive hand of the 
world's most lamous crime organization, Anger at corrupt politicians 
who, as the saving goes here, have “eaten all the money." And more 
anger at revelations of the links between the Mafia and politicians 
throughout Italy, which contributed to the election Inst year of anew 
national government. “T's not that we hadn't suspected it,” said one 
Sicilian of the scandal. “Huteven we were shocked at the extent of it.” 
Anti-Maha feelme began to build in the carly 1980s, and modest 
demonstrations across the island were followed by something new 
trials and convictions of Mafia members: When two Palermo judges 
were assassinated in 1992, Sicilians reacted in spontancous revulsion 
In the glare of the publicity, outsiders were astonishe 
Sicily, far from having remaine superstitious and backward, had been 
uni lergoing Preat sex tal anc economic ch: Angee. The transformation is 
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What mace people change ii 





to see that 





W [LLIAM ALBERT ALLARD rec anily rec ciuad the 7 tetuerstty of Minnesota Chut- 
standing Aa # leverment Award, an honor he shares with Garrison Keilor and 
This is his 24th GROGRAPHIC article 
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Lhe result of rising national DPOSPerty if the 1970s and ‘SOs, better 


ooh We oe th Papecially for women and the effect of television and the 
spread of popular culture. Discos are common in most towns, and the 
fashions are indishnguishable from those worn in Milan and Rome 
An entrepreneurial spirit is replacing the old habit of taking one jol 
and keeping it for life. And the equa 


national subsidies for endless failed public propects is under fre from 





iy Oo l habit of accepting massive 


Sicilians who are beginning to demand accountability from thei 
polhticiins 

lhe contrasts are still new enourh to fascinate Sicilians. “| taught tn 
the Linitecl States between 1982 and 1984," sai a professor from the 
University of Palermo. “When I came back, I saw for the first time 
women riding the bus, alone, at night.” 

An It totk me forever to find a widow in @ black cress, once the 
hallmark of the strict obligations that bound women to church and 
family, T eventually met one running the family produce stall in 
Randazzo, a small town on the slope of Mount Etna, at 10,902 feet 
Europe’: highest active yolcano. Her 23-year-old daughter was wea! 
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be fate affernoon sin speaks warmly to Giuseppe Vicario at a 


café in tbe village of Alcara it Fust, where mten gather to tale politics and 
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Closer. ta Africa thant ta 


Rome, the Mediterra- 
nean's largest itland war 
colonized first fry the 
Cordes rn tne etpbhth cen- 
fury B.C. Owtsiders ruled 
uninterrupted until Dtaly's 


weatfieation im 1861. 


Sicily: Italy Apart 


F 





attack on my car bya gang riding Vespas in a poor neighborhood of 
Catania, who shattered the passenger window. 

Yet as T reflected on-all the changes in Sicily, it seemed that they 
were really just the accumulation of changes in individual Sicilians— 
small personal revolutions over the past generation in which 4 person 
chose to depart from the well-worn path of habit, 

In Catania, Tino Sciuto’s father was just such a minor rebel. “My 
father had to address his father as vossia, meaning, roughly, your 
majesty,” Tino, 31, told me. “And he could kiss him only on the hand. 
But my father wanted me to call him dad and to kiss him on the 
cheek—he tried to be a friend," 

Said a small-town doctor in her late 40s, “My mother wasn't 
allowed to study when she was a girl.” Yet that mother had taken 
courage in hand to help her daughter enter medical school. “She told 
me that even if she hard had 50 daughters, she would have sent them all 
bo university.” 

This woman was the only Sicilian I met who did not want to be 
named in-an article that dealt with the Mafia, though she bas not been 
directly involved in any anti-Mafia protest. Her emphatic no was a 
reminder of how deep fear of the Mafia runs. 







ae MONTHS after he received the calf's head, Mayor 
Cipriani was speaking out again, this time in the town 
square. In Corleone you can see almost everything of the old 
and the new Sicily; the small rituals that continually retie the 
knots of community —ice cream and flirting and gathering in the 
square as evening draws on —while at the same time the bracing new 
resistance to the Mafia cast: a new light on the old, familiar landscape, 
On this Sunday evening in April, Cipriani and other speakers were 
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sa thd? director Cries De Tornatore 


7h 


Cinema Paradiso, an affectionate iook at postwar Sicily that won a 1989 


Academy Award, Most of the town’s 3,000 residents appeared as extras in 
tha fy F spa f tag of re ee uit Lae ify ‘i 2 acount! eeecsinee 
Qe i apo! d AOE BOY CNCAANTEd WHY [9 MIRC OF MOVIES. 








nettion that, tt turned 


addressing a rally, urging the people to signa 
out, eventually saved the town's hospital. To lose the hospital wold 
have meant a two-hour drive to Palermo, the capital, first on rural 

roads shared by sheep and goats, then on secondary roads that might 


be broader and smoother if the money allocated for that purpose had 
somehow found its way to the gat nant 

Coolden burnt bat hed the square even as green-biack clouds menaced 
Lhe borizven, Sunday afternoon hi id passed in Coreone in the usual 
way, Which meant that everyone was-aiready in the square, [he coffee 


beers and ice Crea Dariors eopened after the one to four sjeSla—A Tattl- 


ticourse family lunch followed by a nap. Almost everyone had taken to 
the street. Young adults and teenagers made their passegetata, strolling 
down the main roacl talking ancl ioking, then turning ike a school of 
fish and strolling back. Men in their 60s and older sat in groups around 
the square, dapperly dressed in crisply ironed shirts, swenter vests, tal 
lored jackets, and wool caps. (Their wives were probably at home, 
where they still prefer to socialize, meeting to piay cords or sew.) 
“Loorleone can now be ai of what itis,” Cipriani shouted into 
the microphone. “Corleone has shown that it is different from what 


the rest of Italy thought it wae 


Lhe ittea of change, especially in Corleone, almost inevitably focuses 


on the Mafia. [t is impossible to speak of anything in Sicily without 


{ 
eventuall, oe of this organization. [ts 5,000 or so local members 
have touched, to one degree or another, every aspect of Sicilian lite, 
scooping money from the flow of public funds, controlling politicians 
And judges, intimidating, extorting, and killing 

The contrast between attitudes in Corleone is particularly powertul 
[tis the hometown of the Runa family; Salwatore “Toto” Rina was 
until recently the most powerful and ruthless Mafin boss, Vet it is also 
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themselves, When they moved from the countryside into the burgeon ced illic 

ing cities, infiltrating industries and burcaucracies, they became the popular beach bargout 

le facto power of the entire land ae ee 
Events leading to what hes been called the Palermo Sonne of 1992 MASSES Caer. Ln 

began, in part, in Corleone in the early 1980s, when Toto Rima in-eealed Sicilian 

launched and won a brutal war to become Sicily's capo det capr— boss ) 

if bosses, But he broke time-honored rules by also killing family mem- Laer, Says One Ocal 

bers of his rivals. In res Engee the losers broke the code of silence and : » @ el 

beran to talk to authorities. With the testimonies of these “penitents,” ~ 

. pool of prosecutors led by Giovanni Falcone, & Palermo judge, won (he only Ditce Wwe can oe 


convictions of nearly 400 mafiosi ee ee 
Then, on May 23, 1997, Falcone was returning to Palermo trom _" 
Rome on what was supposed to bave been a secret trip. He was driving 
toward the city with bis wife and several bodyguards when someone 
watching from the coastal hills used a remote device to set off powertul 
exolosives along the highway, blowing up Palcone’s car. Others who 


had fought the Mafia—tudres. businessmen, journalists, priests — had 
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heen assassinated, but Falcone'’s death galvanized Sicily. Thousands 
marched in Palermo shouting “Basta! Enough!" One woman recalled, 
*Tt was as if a light had been switched on in a dark room,” 

Two months later a bomb killed Falcone's jucicial colleague, Paolo 
Borsellino, as he arrived at his mother’s Palermo apartment for Sun- 
day lunch. This was “basta” for Tommaso Buscetta, a mafioso who 
had provided information to both judges, whom he came te admire. 
Now he told his greatest secrets: how the Mafia was being protected by 
many of Itahy’s politicians, These revelations, and others, ultimately 
brought down the national government. Riina's driver then gave infor- 
mation finally leacing to the arrest and imprisonment of the boss of 
bosses, a man even his own followers had called the Beast 

No one expects the Mafia to vanish soon, (The series of retaliatory 
kittings recently claimed-a 12th relative of Tommast Buscetta,) It con- 
trolsa multibillion-cdollar empire in drugs, weapons traffic, and money 
laundering. And it still extorts protection money from thousands of 
small businesses. 

But something fundamental haa shifted in the social acceptance of its 
existence, especially with the piercing of the famous shield of omerta 
(“I didn’t see anything, and if Iwas there, I was sleeping”). In 1990 
business owners in the small beach resort of Capo d'Orlando on the 
northeast coast refused demands for money from a regional Mafia fam- 
ily looking to expand its territory. A group of 31 formed an association 
to work with authorities to fight extortion 

“Now there are more than 20 such groups in Sicily," said Tano 
Grasso, one of the founders, since clected to the national parliament 
“In Palermo almost all businesses pay extortion. [only one person 
spoke out, he could be killed. That's why it's important that we stand 
together, not alone, not afraid. They can’t kill all of us." 








ASKED VIRTUALLY EVERYONE [ met. whether they con- 
sidered themselves Italians first, or Sicilians. The answer 
F was overwhelmingly “Ttalian,” followed immediately by, 

“Of course, [ feel deeply Sicilian too,” In attempting to dis- 
cover What it means to be Sicilian, [ had to look beyond some persis- 
tent stereotypes. 

Northern Italy, for one-thing, tends to look at southern Italy as a 
scruffy boot bottom, and at Sicily as an object appropnately poised 
to be kicked, “Stupid, lazy, thieves; that's how I've heard them 
described,” said a friend of mine. “During the 1990 World Cup soccer 
bournament there was a4ien in the Rome stadium about the Italian 
team's leading scorer: ‘Great Play, Too Bad He's Sicilian.’ " 

Scored by northerners as lerroni, or people of the earth, Sicilians 
retaliate by calling northermers polemtom, after polenta, a northem 
cornmeal mush—“Meaning,” explained a young woman, “they have 
no flavor.” 

she had just received her degree in languages and literature from the 
University of Catania. “Actually, [ don't mind being called terrona," 
she said. “T think it means I'm closer to my roots.” 

Sicilian roots are finmly-embedded in their extraordinary country- 
side, which they love witha passion: its moody mountains looming 
outof the wintry thunderclouds, the sweep of blossoming lemon and 
oringe groves, the dusting of tiny wildflowers that can seem like 
snow in the shadows of dawn. They ako have kept their religious 
traditions, which have altered yet remained strong over the centuries. 
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A Siciltan’s first fortress 15 the home,” Lucia: Pappalardo told me 
<& we stood on the terrace of ber house overlooking the lonian sea neal lesoraso thers off brs 
Catania, The spring breeze blew from the cobalt water, and the 
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tropical trees gave the house a sense of seclusion Her three grown mine tals | 
lauchters, ike most Sicilian children, were still living at home; the umvtdreno oe Achacea. Che 
a ee Pe ie " j if ES | , eae ie i 7 a5 fl 
Papnalardas were building a small house nearby on their property for 
the one who was about to be married ee 

Even when young people move away, they don't really leave their ag 
families behind, Salvatore Giuliana, 27, moved to Milan te work-t 
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When Salvatore suggested that I have coffee with tim and his han- Loe COLA 
cée, Elena di Natale, I had been in Sicily long enough not to be sur- 
ised that we were also joined by hi mother and father ane het 
mother and sister. Soon some aunts, uncles, and cousins dropped o 
lt han t occun rec (2 anyone that E ih a conversaliot enieht be at 
vute. | ended up learning as much about Salvatore from his family as ] 
did from him, which is exactly the way Sicilians think it ought to x 
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To be Sicilian 15, ina sense, to consider it part of life’s purpose to 
avoid, subvert, or ignore the rules—any rules. “It's not that we want 
to break the law," one young man explained. “[t's just that there are 
too many of them.” 

The way they drive 15 a good illustration of the result: anarchy, 
comething between an art form and a blood eport, It was clearly best to 
have oy interpreter, Mirella Giutinda, at the wheel. When she seemed 
cismiayed by the Milan license plate on my rental car, [ asked if it 
would be a problem. “Oh no,” she said. “They will know I'm Sicilian 
by the way I drive.” 

She lived up to her promise, ESCaping COnBeSstion by deftly creating a 
third lane where my limited vision saw only two. “Eat or be eaten, 
Mirella explained as we took to the road with a blasting of horns and a 
bellowing of insults, all of which she taught me on the first day, so ! 
could be part of the process. And on open stretches of divided high 
eh siden ly drove down the center of the road. “Why not,” she 
hrugged. “There's noone in front or behind me.” 

Even Sicilians willing to risk bouts of optimism in today's atmo 
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side of the street. They worry, they complain. “We think it’s so funn 
that Americ als geome to *| low are you?’ with a big smile and say, 
"Fine, wonderful, thank you,’ " one woman told me. “In Sicily the 
Answer 1s asin ‘Cost cost—So-so, or 'T ve seen better times.’ Asa 
matter of fact,” shesaic, “it's bad luck to say “good luck.’ 

And there are traditions enacted through elaborate rituals that even 
the most modern Sicilians have no desire to abandon 

Bona. am ancient cxtadel city or 29,000 Guilt an the summit ofa 

/00-foot.mountam in the center of the island. The modern highway 
joining the two main cites of FC ‘atania and Palermo runs past just 





below, amd from either direction Enna rises on 
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Enno s ritual,a legacy of 17th-century Spanish rule, begins at 
> p.m. Che aris cool and the shacdows are lenethening. The opulent 
Urn of Christ, to my Protestant American eyes, looks a bit gaudy. But 
as the men muscle the coffin into a narrow sti me street an 1 a funeral 
dirge swells from an accompanying brass band, [find mysel unexpect 
edly b linking back tears. I. List fricl his fellow be: iTers fire nol ashamed 
ot their Ss. Cnrist’s death for us is a very important moment,” he tells 
me later, “Carrying his coffin, we express our pain.” 

All of Enna lines the route or hangs from balconies as the canfrater 
nities in a rainbow of capes and white hoods begin the five-hour march 
through town to the cemetery, then back to the 14 hcentury cathedral 
With them walk young girls dressed as nuns of angels, giving thanks to 
Mary for a blessing or praying for one 

As darkness falls, the temperature drops also, into the 405. The 
hooded men ight their torches battery-powered colored lanterns 
these days instead of flames. (On the windy plateau their sleeves too 
often caught fire.) When the procession climbs the hill back to town. it 
is to the sound of the beat from a lone snare drum. “All we can hear 
are whispers and the sound of marching feet," says Luigi. I can hear 
people making plans for dinner, the stray car alarm blaring, and 
pocket cellular phones ringing. I'm waiting for them in # street ] no pred 
d be full of mysterious medieval gloom, but it is bright with th 
glare trom spotlights jury-rieged onto balconies. “But it’s nice that 














Wi 
they do that,” a bystander comments. “People can get better shots 
with their video cameras.’ 


~ DP ICILIANS ADAPT to these dislocations between old and new 
with Pani cu he. There are new | Ontrasts too in the world al 
¢ | cconomics, as Sicily strug 
Hacks, and unemployment that ut has reached 22 percent (itis 1} 
percent elsewhere in Haly). The idea of changing jobs scarcely exists, 





recession, subsity cut- 


mainly because ney's are 30 few and so precious. If a Sicilian does 
change jobs, peaple assume he was fired or that his boss needed to give 
the job to a relative Now, despite the economic problems, Sicilians are 
distovering ambition, 

“There ts a new class of people—a small gn wp—who are a force for 





crea four Adore than a eConomIcC renewal! on the island.” ssid Rinssano Zappala, director of a 
cheese factory on the siopes of Mount Etna. “Sicilians now realize that 
they have to take the future in their bands and not expect anyone ¢isé 
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Cinted States betuwierr to dio it for them." 

Elegant and blond, Giovanna Tama started Boomerang an adver- 
tisine Ree ney in ares la years ago. “Some people describe Sicilians 
as mollusks: Chey attach someplace and want to live and die there. 
And of course some setae are like that," she said as we sipped 
rons in Germany, Switzer ESpresso and she smoked yet another slim brown cigarillo. “The true 
ae eee eee oe force behind our economy is small companies like mine, with people 
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who can decide to work 24 hours ad: Vv if they want to rmprove their 
situation. This is the part of the economy that takes work serious, 

Daniele Tucisco decided to quit his position as head of the western 
sicily division of a national investment firm ("IT didn't sleep for a week 
before I cid it"). He wanted to set up his own business in tourism 
development Not Li} arid another new hotel to the concrete veil falling 
across tite island's superb coast; not to run another bus-tour of Greek 
ruins. Danie dreamed of developing what he felt would bea “real 
sicihian product.” 
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So he went to the tiny western village of Tonnara di Konaeia, o OOo £ ta 


baie SES 


the wild shores of ‘Trapani Province, Here he and three partners are 
creatine a stall resort from an abandoned l4th-ce HUY Orne, & 
compound of houses built around « courtyard where tuna fishermen the rian, of 
ance lived anc processed their catch. The men still go owt each Ma 


ie. | 
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and June to catch them, using a method called the maltianse introduced Sarat a eet 
by the Arabs in the ninth century. err 


“We have saved a piece of Sicilian architecture,” Daniele said as. he 
showed me the renovations under way at the tonnara. Nearby, the pascrY Oy Per 


fishennen were assembling the nets, ropes, and anchors that they 
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village. Although the villagers may not be overtly enthusiastic at the 
prospect (they are Sicilian, after alls something will probably go 
wrong), Unev are cautiously positive al the idea of finding some new 
Ways Lo Support themselves. 

“We won't see immediate results; we need time,” Daniele contin- 
ted, “We'll know in two months if we are pioneers or idiots. But I'm 
hee this because I love Sicilian traditions.’ 

Daniele is only one of several entrepreneurs | met who want to.show 
their love for their island and to dedicate themselves to its future, That 
love anc decication are nowhere more clear than at an estate called 
Regdeah, where Count Lucio Tasca d’Almerite is making Sicilian 
wink to confound all previous notions of Sicilian wine 








HE ROAD TO REGALEALI winds upland an hour south- 
east of Palermo to nearly 2,14) feet above sea level 
Beyond the city the scenery rapidly reverts to countryside, 
fields anc olive groves punctuated by small villages. The paler 
green of vineyards beginning to leaf stretched up the hillsides, with 
splashes of red poppies and towering stalks of wild fennel topped with 
ah eaTnae of yellow flowers. As we reached the Tasca d'Almerita 

ttate, | felt that we were reaching back to the beart of Sicily, into a life 
shat was abundant, close to the land; a tiny universe composed of fam- 
iy. sustained by simple but marvelous food, organized according to the 
dictates of nature anc suffused with its fragrance 

Tall, lean, and bandsome at 55, Lucio Tasca looks the part ofa 
count. But "T never use that title,” he said witha wave of his hand 
“Tm just Lucio Tasca. OF course, it menns 2 lot to my father, and my 
enn seems to like using it, and it does Jook good on a wine label.” 

In Sicily vinevards rise almost everywhere (grapes trail only citrus in 
agricultural procuction). Hut most wines have not been, to peut at 
kindly, notable. In the late 190s, Lucto’s father, Count Giuseppe 
‘Tasca, set out to Improve the estate's grapes and fermentation pro- 
cess—to make “good wine.” Now, under the direction of Lucio and 
his 31-year-old son, Giuseppe, the estate produces 2.4 million bottles of 
ten ‘clitferent wines yearly, exporting a third of it. In 1991 his Chardon 
nay was judzed by one critic “the best white wine made in Italy.” 

As usual lunch with the Tascas was a family gathering, and 95 usual 
it was wonderful. “Nothing formal,” Lucio said, as cucht of us gath- 
ered around a small table in the family dining room, Beyond the open 
door the courtyard was scattered with his grandchildren’s toys and 





scented by climbing roses, 

Pasta was first, fettuccine in tomato sauce, and Lucio poured a crisp 
white table wine mace from, among others, a trapee Called Vasc 
hecause it was first found growing on their property. “No one knows 
what itis," he said, “Well, Lthink Ido now, but don't want to say." 

Then came a salad of celery, onions, parsley, anchovies, oregano, 
and the estate 4 own green olives and olive oil; also a wheel of pecorimo 
cheese mitcde from the estate sheep's milk. “Sicilian flavors, “ signed 
Lucio os & platter of lamb and potatoes roasted with rosemary arrived 
and he opened «A bottle of the best Regaleall claret. Then coffee 
naa with a cake of sweetened ricotta-and a blackberry tart: 

“ea 
what would you leave out?” 

Later, as we walked al 
learned about somethings Lucio Tasca would like to see changed! 





¥, it's all too much,” someone said. “Ves,” agreed Lucio. “Hut 
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For instance, the crushing taxes that hinder prosperity at every step. 
Half of Tasca’s earnings go to pay taxes. “That's what the Italian gov- 
ernment does to our economy,” he said. 

Then there are the irritations of government-regulated freight costs, 
“T went to Varese, north of Milan, to order the metal caps we need to 
cover the necks of the wine bottles,” he told me. “Lasked the man to 
pay for shipping, and he said he couldn’t. It costs him less to send these 
caps to California than to Sicily. " 

There are also the economic strictures of the European Union. EU 
grants helped the Tascus build a modern winery. Now it would pay 
them to take out part of their cultivation. Lucio has declined. “I've 
worked too hard.” 

A breeze swayed the branches of eucalyptus trees lining the road. 
“When I was a child,” Lucto said, laughing, “| thought the wind 
came because the trees were moving.” Like the changes in Sicily, | 
thought; it wasn't always clear which was cause and which was effect. 


/ETURNING TO PALERMO, I clung to the memory of Rega- 
leali; it was the pastoral side of Sicilian life, nurtured and 
protected despite the struggle with taxes, politics, the 

— grinding pressure of deciding what to keep and what to 
change. Palermo is a picture of what can happen to a place without any 
protecting hand, at the mercy of those who take and give nothing back 
When this century opened, Palermo wae one of the most beautiful cit- 
ies in the Mediterranean; now it's ugly and barely functioning, ruined 
by Mafia corruption. Its slums are among the worst in Europe. But 
throwgh it all, the Sicilian essence abounds, 

The city is full of markets brimming with the island's bounty — 
glistening fish, glorious fruits and vegetables. Energy and flashing 
wit were on display with everything else when I walked through the 
market one morning, the men throwing good-natured insults at one 
another with a skill born of long practice. The favorite slur is cornuta, 
meaning “horned,” or “cuckolded.” 

“You are comuto!” one shouts— “and bald, so we can see your 
horns better!” 

“Your fish are expensive!” 

“Your horns are expensive!” 

Palermo is a wonderful city for walking, despite the crushing conges- 
tion and chaos. During one traffic jam, a woman sat in her car honking 
her horn. “Why are you honking?" a man yelled from another car. 

“T love the music,” she replied, continuing to honk, “I"m going to 
break your husband's horns,” the man shouted. She retorted, “i can 
put them back on.” 

The city is set on a harbor of the sapphire Tyrrhenian Sea, against a 
backdrop of low, ragged hills. Some buildings still show touches of the 
Arab culture; the Spanish laid grand boulevards over the tangle of old 
alicyways and built baroque palaces. Bourbon aristocrats built elegant 
villas. Now all are swallowed up in the urban sprawl. When J asked 
one man to give me an example of the collusion between the govern- 
ment.and the Mafia, he said, “Look at the new buildings of Palermo." 

A building boom that began in the fifties funneled vast. amounts of 
government money to the city to restore the historic center; by the time 
it found its way through Mafia hands, the resulting concrete horror 
surrounding the city was called “the sack of Palermo.” Vet if you need 
a movie set for 1943, Palermo has neighborhoods to oblige. More than 
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Once-in-g-lifetrme iixury 
surrounds bigh scboal 
teachers Vincenzo Resiren 
and Triana Ferrantella 
(standing) at thetr weel- 
ding celebration in: Paler- 
mo's Paleczo Butera—a 
l7te-century landmark 
rented out for parties. 
“unt ward typical Sit 
tan wedding,” says 
Vincenzo, “Elegant but 
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National Geograpiic, August 1905 
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afew of the buildings bombed by the Allied forces in World War U] are 
still half standing, with people living in them. 

Baroness Renata Pucci Zanca isa driving member of a small group 
called To Save Palermo, as well as a descendant of the once important 
aristocratic class that inte this century made Palermo a great center of 
European culture. The degradation of the city enrages her. Por exam- 
ple, the Teatro Massimo used to be one of the most magnificent the- 
aters in Europe. It has been closed for restoration for 19 years. “Now 
they're restoring the restoration,” she said acidly, The trouble started 
when a water pipe broke. “All they had to do was call a plumber. 
Instead, they destroved the theater looking for other broken pipes.” 

Lawoke every day in Palermo to the sound of police sirens: The 
judges were going to work, with their bodyguards and police escorts. 
The Mafia trials continue. Young soldiers stand guard on the streets 
with automatic weapons. (Lf you see a soldier standing guard before an 
anartment building, you can bet that a judge lives there.) Uhe first fires 
of anti-Mafia outrage have cooled since the Palermo Spring, but 
dorpe| prosecution has piled success on success. 







HE CHURCH HAS BEGUN TO PLAY an im Dortant pir in 
the struggle. Pope John Paul I has been speaking oul 
against the Mafia since his first visit a decade ago. “In the 
present historic moment there is ne time for cowardice or iner- 
tia,” he told a crowd of thousands at Catania’s cathedral 

Bevond pronouncements, I discovered the church hard at work in 
a poor Palermo neighborhood called Albergheria. At San Francesco 
Saverio, the Reverend Casimo Scordato in 1986 established a social 
center to try to help the neighborhood help itself. “Not to expect bread 
from the sky," as: he put it to me. And in the process, to pull the neigh- 
borhood fram the grip of the Mania, In 1993 another anti-Mafia priest, 
Father Giuseppe Puglisi, was murdered in Palermo, A sign commemo- 
rating his death hangs by the entrance to the church 

“When I spoke out against the Mafia 20 years ayo, my mother said | 
chouldn't—that I should have nothing to do with them,” Father Scor- 
dato told me. “The true ficht against the Mafia is to give people confi- 
dence in lteal institutions, To have conficence to go to the mayor and 
the city council.” 

This fight, more internal, lacks the drama of street demonstrations, 
velit is just.as important. One Palermo woman, Alessandra Nico- 
licchia, described the traditional way of getting things done: “The 
answer is, ‘Do vou have a friend?’ " she told me. “It's like this be- 
cause we think of the state as the enemy. So the problem is not only the 
corrupt politicians. We ask a friend, could you do me a favor? That's 
our mentality. If you think you won't pass your university exam, you 
might ask your father to talk to your professor. We call this the ‘white 
Mafia,’ the Mafia you have inside you. So we should change too." 

When Father Scordato anc several other priests moved to Alber- 
gheria, they knew thoy had to offer real alternatives. One group has 
been formed to run a smal] magazine; another gives tours-of the neigh 
borhood. And at the Trattoria.al Vicolo, business is booming. Father 
Scordato helped seven young men form.a cooperative to start the res- 
taurant, and now professors from the nearby University of Palermo 
walk through this still somewhat unsavory neighborhood to eat hunch 

Francesco La Barbera is president of the trattoria’s cooperative. 
“We believed in Father Scordato,” he saicl. “To live in Albergieria 
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mn ft 6asy', | h at doesn t mean | don’t love it, but there sno work here, 





no culture. [°m lucky that my father worked; he kept a bar and made 
us go to school. [try to set a good example for young people 

l swirled spagheth drenched with cuttlefish ink as he periodically 
came out of the kitchen to talk. In the airy, whitewashed room there 
Wits a thoroughly professional bustle 

“Here, near the church, Father Scordato has mace it a communi- 
tv.” Francesco told me. “When we said we wanted to move to a newe 
ita, be gotangry, Ne said we should restore a house and stay here." 


rather Scorriate knows thal SLVIng tie Tre whhorhood Wil OF 2 lore 


term propect, Gut he has patience. “We have all come to understan: 





that the Mafia is catastrophic for Sicily,” he explained jut we aren't 
co much confronting the Mafia directly. We just want to take the land 
away irom onder their teet ATC SO he ontinies, tre MOUTIE LS DT 
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We are the ants of history. Day by day, 2 little at a time 
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nloit, and then returning to the old passivity—this new outlook may turn 


out to be the biggest change of all, dav by day, a little at atime ‘a 











Almost nothing 
a Califomia laaf-nosed 
bat. Huge ears pick up 
its returning echoloca- 
tion signals, which can 
detect objects as fine 

as a human hair. 
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Article and photographs by 
MERLIN D. TUTTLE 


No stealth aircraft could be more sophisticated 
than this California leaf-nosed bat. It swoops 
$0 quietly through the desert night that It is 
called a “whispering bat.” Its eyes can spot a 
sleeping insect, and its huge ears can pick up 
the sounds of a caterpillar’s munching jaws. 
Only on the darkest of nights does this bat acti- 
vate its ultimate detector: Through its nose it 
emits high-frequency, low-intensity echoloca- 
tion signals created by contracting muscles in 
its larynx. Sound waves return to its ears after 
bouncing off doomed prey. 

This amazing bat is one of 44 North Ameri- 
can species studied by the author, He has 
long emphasized the beneficial nature of 
bats, which feed voraciously on insect pests 
that yearly cost farmers and foresters billions 
of dollars in losses. Bats also pollinate plants 
and disperse their seeds, Although many 
myths have been dispelled, bats still need 
protection from vandals and from the growing 
practice of sealing up caves and mines that 
the animals need to survive. 
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OR A WILDLIFE CONSERVATIONIST (ring tc 
there's nothing more helpful than a good object lesson in &co- 


nomics—especially if the animals in need of protection have been 
Mahirned as much as bats 
In 1968 | was a voung zoologist in Tennessee studving bats and 
uttempting to change public misconceptions about them. I had banded 
thousands, and while observing their migratory movements, I met an old 


farmer near KRooxville who bad a cave on his property that sheltered a 


large colony of gray hats, a species that had dwindled @armingly because 
of persecution, When | asked permission to investigate his cave, he said 
“Fine, but please kill all the bats you can find.” He gave no specifi 
objections. He simply didn't want bats on his land 

| found the cave and its bat and aw immediately why this particular 
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‘Alony 
[Ine cave 
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Benenth their roost l also discovered numerous insect wings, tnclucding 





these of potato beetles. Next to the cave lay a large field of the farmer's 
Pola Loes 

When I shower a handful of the wings to the farmer, he knew exacth 
Which insects they belonged to and how damaging they were to his crop 
But he had no idea that the bats were eating the beetles. He suddenh 
realized what an asset he owned, and it completely changed his attitude 


about bats. When | saw him again vears later, he was shill keeping a 


watchiul eye on that cave 


(}f the world's ne arly | O00 species of bats. 44 o cep Across the nicht 


skies of North America. I have concentrated on many of these species the 
past few vears, although I have stuched bats around the giche Worth 
American bats are essential to keeping populations of night-flying Insects 
in bhadance. Loclivicical bate can catch hundreds hourly, and large colonies 
eat tons nightly, including countless beetles and moths that cost farmer 
and foresters 2 fortune, not to mention mosquitoes in our backyards. A 


colony of just 150 big brown bats can eat enough cucumber beetles each 
summer to protect local farmers from 18 million of their rootworm lar- 
vae. This pest alone costs U.S. growers a billion dollars annually 


Bats in t 





i deserts of the U.S. Southwest perform an invaluable ser- 
vice by pollinating the region's most imporlant cactus species, feeding on 


nectar anid transferring pollen from plant Continued on pope 46) 





VMeeuin 2. ‘Tortie is the founder of Bat Conservation International, organized 
to protect bats worldwide. For more information write Bat Conservation Inter- 
notional, Inc., P.O. Bow 1627605, Austin, TX 78716 
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Caves and mines are 
winter bedrooms and 
summer nurseries 


for bats. To prevent 


human disturbance, 


gates have been 


installed across some 
entrances to keep 
people out but let bats 
pass. Tennessee's 
Hubbards Cave (above! 
shelters 250,000 bats. 
Vandals killed many 


before 1985, when the 
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suthor helped local 
groups arect the 30- 
ton gato 

Nearly a million bats 
were saved in Michi- 
gan's Millie Hill Mine. 
twas scheduled to be 
backfilled until a local 
caver found the bat 
colony and called the 
author. Now a commu- 
nity project, a stee! 


cage, covers its vertical 
shaft (right! 









som th 





Living cloudsofas near San Antonio, 
manyaes 50 million Texas. With pups to be 
Mexican free-tailed nureed, these females 
bats amerge from eat roughly a million 
three nursery caves pounds of insects a 





night to fortify them- 
selves. Males form their 
own colonies. Freetails 
ride 60-mile-an-hour 
winds, fly as high as 


10,000 feet, and have 
been observed on air- 
port radar. Impressive, 
but 19th-century migra- 
tions were undoubtedly 


more so. Gray bats of 
the southeastern U. S., 
in fact, once rivaled the 
now extinct passenger 
pigeon in number, 





“O death, where ts thy 
sting?” A centipede 
has a poisonous bite 
but still meets death 
in the jaws of 4 pallid 
bat. These fearless 
bats of the western 
U.S. and Mexico often 
tackle such tough prey 
as scorplons and 
centipedes, Photo- 
graphed in the author's 
laboratory, this pallid 
bat (A) has heard 
enticing footsteps, 
dozens of them— 
dead giveaway of a 
centipede. The bat 
its prey’s head (B): the 
centipede’s bite could 
easily injure the bat, 
As its victim flails 
helplessly, the bat 
picks it up (C) and car- 
nes it away (D) toward 
a perch for devouring. 

A cricket on a cactus 
is an easy target fora 
Califomia leaf-nosed 
bat (right). This spe- 
cles consumes en 
insect smorgasbord: 
grasshoppers, beetles, 
flying ants, and cock- 
roaches. It also duels 
moths, which can 
hear a bat's echoloca- 
tion signals and flee. 
To avoid tipping off 
their prey, these bats 
usually keep their 
sonar turned off, rely- 
ing instead on their 
incredible vision and 
the ability to eaves- 
drop on even the faint- 
est sounds of prey. 































ADAPTABLE E 
Insect-eating bats 
often have large ears, 
but the Mexican long- 
nosed bat's small ears 
(below) fit better into 
flowers of cactuses 
and agave plants 
(right). Bats are polli- 
nators and seed dis- 
persers of several 
cactus species, fead- 


ing on their nectar and 


fruit. They pollinate 


about 60 species of 
agave, including those 
upon which the Mexi- 
can tequila industry 

is based. 

Long stiff hairs on 
the foot of a pocketed 
free-tailed bat (left) 
may help it fea! nooks 
and crannies. Among 
the most abundant of 
bats, freetails have 
been drafted several 


times In support of 

U. S. war efforts. Dur- 
ing the Civil Wara 
gunpowder factory 
obtained a key in- 
gredient, saltpeter, 
guano mined near San 
Antonio. In World War 
ll the same caves were 
guarded as part of top 


secret Operation X- 
Ray. The U. 5. military 
hoped to train the bats 
to carry small incendi- 
ary bombs and release 
them in Japanese 
buildings. During one 
escaped and set fire to 
barracks and a gener- 
al’s car; the project 
was later scrapped. 


(hELOW AND iSiT), APCTHOMOS 
FEMOROSACCUS (LEFT) 


















(Lontinwed from page 35) to plant by night, just as insects do by day 
Hats also feed on cactus fruits and disperse their seeds in flight with their 
cropping, 


HE IMAGE OF BATS has become a lot more appealing since the 
founding of Hat Conservation International (BCT) in 1982. Man 
mvths have been largely debunked —that bats are blind, will tan 
gle in people's hair, and are wsually rab 

None of these statements is true 
In fact, the odds of contracting rabies from a bat are extremely remote 
for anyone who simply leaves them alone. Even sick bats rarely attack 
people ar pets, although they may bite in selisictens 
mal, and should be handicd only by experts 


Increased awareness of hats’ benelicial nature has stimulated some 
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protection. [ have often worked with pest-control operators who prev 
ously poisoned hats, instructing them on bow to exclude unwanted bats 
from buildings by hanging netting loosely over their entrance and exit 
bats to leave but prevents their return. BCT has also 
i leaders in the cave exploration communit’, and many =pe- 
lunkers now avoid caves when bats are present 

Yet serious threats remain, including outright killing of bats, destric- 
thon or disturbance of 
thetr caye habitats, 
and, recently, in 
creased closing of 
ahancdoned mimes, Six 
bat speckes mn the 
U.S. are endangered, 
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and 18 others arte Can- 
didates (or acdition to 
the endangered spe- 

cies ist. With ; 


cies Out of 44 in sich 
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cine striuts, tats as & 
Eroup rank as the 
most endangered land 
manuals in. the 
U_ S.—even though a 
few Individual colo 
mes number in the 
millions. 

aves sometimes 


bring out the worst in people. In Alabama, where I did my doctoral 


research, Hambrick Cave once sheltered a colony of 
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Age-old prejudice 
against bats lives on 

In an abandoned Michi- 
gan ming. Biologist 
Bob Doepker (below! 
examines big brown 
bats killed by vandals 
who ignited a stream 
of hair spray and 
burned the animals, 
Bats ore also driven 
from caves or mines by 
people who build fires 
In the entrances, In 
Mexico such fires are 
often intentionally 

sat by those who 
believe every bat to 

be a vampire bat 





Because bats form 


the largest colontes-of 


many of which | banded. Suddenty, in 1973, they all vanished, [ chiscov- 
ered that visitors had built fires in the cave entrance, suffocating many 
of the bats, ancl Fourth of July revelers 
ipparently killing the rest 

My tenorting of this and similar calamities helped lead to the gray 
bat'’s addition to the endangered list. Fortunately, there is a happy end 
ing, The Tennessee Valley Authority, which owns the cave, blocked the 
entrance to humans but left-a way for new bats to enter, and today the 
Hambrick Cave gray-bat colony has rebut to 300,000, 

Disturbances need not be extreme to be fatal, for bats are very sensi- 


all mammals, vandals 
can easily wipe out 





1acd_exploded fireworks inside, huge numbers. Indiana 
bats, an endangered 
species (right), hiber- 
nate at a density of 200 
per square footina 


Kontucky cave. 


tive. Most North Amercan bats use caves to hibernate, from September 


Fr 
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to April or May, and many also raise their young in them during sum 
mer. Bats reproduce at a slower rate than any other small mammal, with 
most fermales giving birth to just one pup each year. In winter even con 
eclentious cave explorers can wake wp hibernating bats. Each time a bat 
is awakened, it loses roughly two months’ worth of its stored fat and thus 
may nol Survive Unt Son ing. 

When nursing, mothers and pups cluster in huge colonies, warming 
the cave with their body heat. A disturbance often breaks the colony into 
ler groups. Then the temperature drops, and the voung may not 
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frow fast enough to survive 





AS their roosis ane cisturbed, bats are forced to move into fewer caves 
In greater and greater numbers, making them even more vulnerable to 
disaster. During the 1950s dozens of caves in Florida sheltered colonies of 
vats each. | watched as one cive was buried beneath a 





a few thousand 
town's new city dump and others were bulldozed shut by landowners 
wormed about personal-injury lawsuits. One cave was opened to publi 
exploration; another was commercialized 

By the 1980s the remaining bats were crammed into only a few caves. 
which were partly flooded and thus tess disturbed by people. Those caves 
becmindeath traps inthe devastating flood caused by tropical storm Alberto 
in July 1994. About a quarter of a million bats drowned in just one cave. 

inexorably, bats are cunning out of space, funneled from natural haht 
tal into artificial substitutes that art effective but risky, like abandoned 


Saving North America's Reléavuered Bats 
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Vilhlions of bats, which create the largest colonies of any mammal, have 


UTremdy been buried this prachce or been forced to seck shelter élse- 
where. Lh thilemma is becoming acute, because many states, punnect bn 
TUT ACCENTS In Such Mmunes, have stepped up the chosure rats 


lo protect both people and bats, over the past five vears more than a 
i been constructed at mine entrances, allowing 


Willions of bats have been 


hundred stu rl PalLes Mayet 
bats to pass through but keeping people out 


saved by these gates, often built jointly by RCT, mining companies, and 


fovernment agencies. In fact, some closed mines previously occupied by 
bats have been reopened and gated, This happened near Altoona, Penn- 
syivania, where a mine in Canoe Creek State Park now boasts the state 
lony, which inclides five cifferent 1recies 
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How to protect bats? 
Many biologists have 
little experience with 
them, so Bat Conserva- 
tion International 
recently began spon- 
soring workshops to 
train personnel from 
dozens of federal and 
state agencies. Partici- 
pants learn how to 
protect bat habitat, 
identify and census 
bats, and educate the 
public. This group's 
classroom is an old 
mine in Canoe Creek 
State Park in Pennsyl- 
venia, It had been bull- 
dozed shut for safety, 
but when authorities 
learned that endan- 
gered Indiana bats 
wintered in the mine, 
its three entrances 
were quickly reopened 
and fitted with gates. 


for bats came in the town of Iron Mountain, Michigan. In November 
1992 local cave explorer Steve Smith had descended by rope into the 300- 
foot-deep vertical entrance of the Millie Hill Mine, scheduled to be closed 
within months. Where iron ore had once been excavated, he discovered 
the second largest hibernating population of bats in North Amerita— 
nearly one million little brown and big brown bats. Steve immediately 
called BCI to help save them. 

When [ arrived in Iron Mountain, I sensed suspicion in the air. When 
Bob Doepker, a Michigan Department of Natural Resources biologist, 
and 1 telephoned city and mining officials, no one returned our calls, We 
were sure they feared an attack by aggressive environmentalists, so we 
set about trying to reassure the community. | arranged to speak to classes 
at two elementary schools and to introduce the children to live bats (I sel- 
dom travel without at least one for show-and-tell purposes), 

The kids were immediately fascinated by the bats: I promised to show 
them even-more if they would bring their parents to another talk I had 
arranged for the next night.at the public library. 

To everyone's surprise about 300 parents and children showed up. By 
the end of the evening minds were open, and bats had new friends. Busi- 
nesses offered to donate materials, and volunteers offered their labor to 
build o heavy steel cage over the Millie Hill mine shaft. Now the peopie 
of Iron Mountain are very proud of their bat sanctuary. 

Equally important, local mine inspectors are now cooperating to locate 
and protect other mines where bats live. 

On the federal level, last vear BCI and the U. 5. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement jointly funded a partnership called the North American Bats 
and Mines Project. The goals: to educate landowners and land managers 
to survey for bats before mines are closed and, if important colonies are 
present, to construct more of those bat-friendly gates. 


| 81S f§ THE KIND OF EDUCATION BC? has always promoted. One of 
our earliest achievements was to persuade people to quit potsoning 
bats in Wisconsin buildings, keeping them out instead. This hap- 
pened in the early 1980s, when I was curator of mammals at the 
* Milwaukee Public Museum. 

Milwaukee's phone book listed an entry under “Bats” —my number, 
often called by people alarmed by a bat encounter. One morning i took a 
call from a woman paralyzed with fear. She said she and her husband 
had spent the previous night barricacled in their home, blocking 
every possible entryway into the house against attacking bats that had 
nearly “gotten them.” 

T asked her to describe the bats. “Small and orange,” she said. 
Hmmm. | quickly deduced that the winged creatures that had terrified 
the couple were not “attacking bats” but hundreds of monarch butter- 
fies that had paused to rest in their yard during the fall migration. 

On another occasion, a county park superintendent told me that four 
people had been attacked by bats in one of his parks, The victims were 
receiving rabies inoculations and were threatening to sue the county, 
When | investigated, the demon bats turned out to be a female screech 
owl guarding her nest low in a tree. When passersby came too close, she 
struck their heads from behind. This happened always at dusk, and the 
victims blamed their ambush on the bats they saw swooping nearby, 
rather than the unseen owl. 

Avoiding controversy and promoting partnership have always been at 
the heart of BCT's philosophy, and (Continued on page 56)! 
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World's largest Bracken Cave near 
colony of bats —20 San Antonio. Else- 
million female Mexi- wherein North Amer- 
can freetails and ica this species has 
50 theirpups—crowds declined alarmingly— 
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in New Mexico, Caris- 
bad Cavern's colony 
of freetails has dwin- 
died from 8.7 million 
to less than a million. 
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Harsh conditions 
prevail in Bracken 
by BC). Each animal 
radiates at 102°F, and 


the cave walls are like 
a space heater. Pups 

must avoid numerous 
midair collisions when 


NIGHT STARS 
Close-up, North 
America's bats pre- 





row wings. Ried bats 
(A), found throughout 
North America, mate 
in flight. Females bear 


two to four young; 
most species bear just 
one. Spotted bats (B) 
may dissipate the heat 
of desert haunts 
through their huge 
ears. Silver-haired 
bats (C) live in tree 
cavities and migrate 
between Canada and 
tha southern U.S. 


Gray bats (D) are 
endangered. Many of 
their year-round caves 
in the U. 5. South 

have been disturbed 
or flooded. Ghost- 
faced bats (E) of the 
Southwest have eyes 
located almost in their 
ears and use strange 


mouth flaps to amplify 


their echolocation sig- 
nals. Hoary bats (F) 
are among the hardy 
few that can stand 
frigid weather, hiber- 
nating on tree trunks 
in the southern U.S. 
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DIP AND SIP 

Drinking on the wing, = of southeastern Ari- 

4 western big-eared zona. Many bats drink 

bat slakes its thirst in flight this way, but 

from atinypondinthe most need open water 
54 Chiricahua Mountains six to ten feet across, 


and less maneuver- 
able species require a 
hundred feet of water 
to get a drink. Loss of 
surface water in the 


improper land man- 
agement, threatens 
many bat populations, 
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skims hatching may- 
flies and mosquitoes 
from the surfaca. 


(Continued from page 49) 
often much easier and less costly to protect than other animals. Many live 
in large groups in wellslefined locations, such as caves, mines, and 
bridge crevices, where a little protection can goa long way: 

Bats just need a little kind attention, but it's bard to come by, Accord- 
ing to a recent University of Chicago study, the federal government 
spends nearly five million dollars trying to save one Florida panther, 
$184,000 for each grizzly bear, more than 1.5 million dollars per Cali- 
fornia condor—and less than three dollars on an endangered gray bat. 
Given their ecological and economic value, bats are an especially 
good investment. 


S$ BCT WORKED to raise public awareness in Milwaukee, a greater 
opportunity was unfolding a thousand miles to the south in Aus- 
tin, Texas. Spanning ‘Town Lake on the Colorado River, Austin's 
downtown Congress Avenue Bridge was renovated in 1980. 

Many Mexican free-tailed bats had Jost their caves in the area, 
ane it didn't take them long to find the new crevices under the bridge— 
just the right size to let them squeeze in. 

There they snoore during the day, between 750,000 and 1.5 million of 
them, the largest urban bat colony in North America, At night they 
emerge to hunt insects, creating swirling skeins visible for miles 
arount] —a spectacte as grand as Carlsbad Cavern's famed New Mexico 
colony, which has declined to less than a million. 

At first the people of Austin saw a mghtimare instead of a spectacle. As 
the bats took wing, all the olci bat bugaboos arose from the populace. 
Newspapers ran headlines like “Bat Colonies Sink Teeth Into City,” 
People eagerly signed petitions demanding that the bats be exterminated, 
and the Texas Department of Transportation began research into ways to 
evict the bats. 

To me the situation represented a tremendous opportunity. In 198461 
moved BCI to Austin and began trying to reduce fear with reason. Skep- 
tics abounded. Upon our arrival.a Texas magazine joshed us with a Bum 
Steer award. But as I introduced Austinites to their bats through lec- 
tures, talk shows, and audiovisual programs for schools, people quickly 
changed their minds, 

For example, the Texas Department of Transportation has come full 
circle. After [spoke at a bridge designers conference, the department 
funded major research to design more bat-friendly bridges. “We have 
about six million bats already living in $9 Texas bridges.” says structural 
engineer Mark J. Bloschock, “and we'll be building 15:to 20 new bridges 
a year that together will accommodate a million new bats.” 

Now when the bats stream out of the bridge at dusk, it’s cause for cele- 
bration. Awaiting the event, bat-watchers spread blankets on the river- 
bank; above it, restaurants are packed with onlookers, Curious towrists 
come from around the world to this self-proclaimed Bat Capital of Amer- 
ica to view the bats. Outdoor parties feature bat detectors, clectronic 
receivers that can be tuned to ultrasonic frequencies emitted by bats: 
When the detectors beep, guests scan the sky. 

Some Austinites who feared the bats a decade ago are among BCT's 
members, now nearly 13,000 strong. Our projects have been fruitful. We 
bought Bracken Cave, 60 miles southwest of Austin, to protect 20 million 
Mexican free-tailed bats, the world’s largest colony of bats. We sponsor 
workshops nationally to teach wildlife managers and conservationists 
how to protect bats. We also have developed partnerships with state and 
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it's usually worked... eventually, Bats are 


“Bat Capital of 
America,” Austin, 
Texas, has proudly 
declared itself, In the 
of thousands of Mexi- 
can treetails moved 
inte the renovated 
Congress Avanue 
Bridge. New underside 
joints proved ideal 
roosts. At first citizens 
reacted with alarm — 
some signed petitions 
to exterminate the 
bats. The author con- 
vinced people of the 
bats” benign nature 
and pointed out that 
the colony eats 27,000 
an average night. Now, 
in August, pienickers 
celebrate the bats” eve- 
ning emergence from 


the bridge. 
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rotection to era ecies that winter in Mexico before migrating t 
the UU. S. for tt Line 

We publish special bat-house plans for both backyard amateurs and 
professional biologists, many of whom participate in our North Americar 
Dat House Research Project. They share information and experiment 

Lo NeW CeSieTs anc CHiN | the houses OT Lid uals have 
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By CATHY NEWMAN 
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So there's this guy Robert 
Kincaid, Photographer. 
Drives a pickup truck. Plays guitar 
Doesn teat meat but smokes Camels, 
(005 out to lowa to shoot the covered 
bridges of Madison County for 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC magazine. 
Romances a farmer's wife. Loves 

her. Leaves her 

An off-the-charts best-seller. Nine 
million sold and still counting. Now 
it'sa movie with Clint Rastwood 
as Kincaid. 

Ts that how it is with our photogra- 
phers on assignment? Hardly, 

When hundreds of our readers 
wrote to ask when we published that 
story. on the covered bridges, we had 
to sav we didn't. (We have done the 
Brooklyn Bridge.) 

But The bridges of Madtson Coun- 
iv? Pure fiction. All make-believe, 
especially the part about getting 


the assignment. 





Clint Eastwood squeezes off a frame os 
fictitious GEOGRAPHIC photographer 
Robert Kincaid in the film The Bridges of 
VModison County; authentic shooter Dave 
Honey works a parude tn Spain. 
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Another day at the office. David 
Doubilet settles into o steel coupe 
ond witits for his first meeting 
with a great white shark off the 
coast of Australia. With « decti- 
cited assistant, Steve Mctlurry 
heeps cole and drier than oth 
erwise while covering mcnsoons 
in Nepal. Some dos it's fust 
one woloony) after another 

Chris Johns records the peologic 
split of Africa’s Great Rift 


Rule I; Get close to the subject. 
Jodi Cobb (above) made friends 


with @ jprowp of Redowin women 
outside Rivadh white shooting a 
story on Saudi women. “Photog- 
raphy is taboo in the culture,” 
Cobb reports, “These wornen 
would fet me photograph them, 
but they wouldn't bet any man 
ser me photograph them,” 

Joel Sartere’s camouflage 
(right) protects cogles, not him. 
The suit keeps captive birds 
wild by preventing them from 
imprinting ort Moccia. 





Robert Kincaid, Imaginary 
Hero, caught the attention of 
WATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC edi 

tors because of ; 
photograph he 
Row k | ea | alen- 
Wien Ae 
called the maga- 
zine, he was told 
We re reacy tor 
You anytime 
Our troops hoot 
at that one, 

“Nothing 

against calendar 


but Ors 4 





ifferent rame 
CHS Kent Bo hwer- 
Sten, Aseoc ale oirec- 
hor of PHotograpes 

i [ f 
ha He means that a Struggle: 
i Nag photograph—ne mat- 
i! ich | 


ter how fest! 


a foot tn the cloor 


“We need to see an entire 


body of work. We're looking 
for real moments of real people 
dome real things.” 


Competttion forspace m the 


magarine i unbelevably fierce. 


Each year we receive hundreds 
in| Lin ies haa 


' 7 = © 
| 7 v f 
wbolenh about 70 
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Ch Veer we 
haven with 
the most promising portiotio, 
the path to the GEOGRAPHIC 15 
DAVE WIL heartbreak 

Teo test a VOUT? pho tograp tier 
named Dayid Alan Harve' 
now retired director of photog 
raphy Bob Gilka sent him t 
NWew York, ona 
Alter three 


sent in tis film 


LOODETStO WTI 
tin assitnment 
Harve 
: Dave 


YOUNG and SET, CNC aS 
: 


WEEK: 


1 
im wad You're 


wheal | have to tell voy rs going 
Ho make 


Cailka’S tether beway 


k 4 
ou fecl sick ane old, 


He was right: The coverage 


Postcard 


had been sumerticial “ 
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nniotopraphy, and both o| 
them knew it. Vears later on his 
first assignment— Tangier 

[sland— Harvey got it neh 
For David Douhbile 


derwater photographer 


AN Un 
iGilks 
was the lord of nightmares 


Phere 15 nothing new 


UO) wer Pe 


re.” (alka rom 
wiewing the best of Doubilet's 


earivy Work. Loubilet-slunk out 
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The older 


the more the mountain 


ly alone, 
statt photographer 
| ret. 
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m¥ head, It d 
wmaller. Ut 


owe] 
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GETTING READY & GEARING UP 


He. 
assorted film 


ONCE THE ASSIGNMENT ts 
approved, there's a gantlet of 
budgets, story conferences, 
research, research, research, 
Making contacts, planning itin- 
eraries, procuring traveler's 
checks, travel approvals, film, 
equipment, passports, visas, 
immunizations, tickets, making 
lists, lists, lists, packing. 

For the 1994 story on cotton, 
(Cary Wolinsky read 65 books 
and dealt with 160 contacts. 
His itinerary lanced him in 11 
countries; the schedule factored 
in such variables as the dates 
of the cotton harvest in Mexico 
and the ginning of cotton in 
India. (Evenso, whe could 
have predicted that Wolinsky's 
Mexican ecriver would back his 
vehicle into the river or that his 
plane would be grounded by 
fog three mornings in’a row 
while he was trying for acrials 
in California?) 

Does luck— good or bad — 
have anything to do with it? 
Just in case, Wolinsky carries a 
“lucky bean.” It's a tree seed 
that fell into his camera baz on 
his first assignment. He's kept 
it there ever since. 

BKefore heading out, a pho- 
tographer packs film—lots of 
it. In 1993 our photographers 
shot 46,769 rolls, about 
1,683,600 frames. That year 
L408 pictures were published. 
A. .00] batting average. 

Next, cameras.and other 
gear. For a 1993 story on dino- 
saurs Louie Psihoyos and his 
assistant, Jahn Knoebber (who 
helps with lighting, travel 
arrangements, and hauling 
equipment around), logged 


b4 


went through his mental checklist: two hundred rolls of 
. tripods; cooler; three cameras and five lenses. . . . 


— THE SRTDGES OF AAASON COUNTY, BY ROBERT JAMES WALLER 


250,000 miles with 42 cases of 
checked lupgage and six carry- 
ons, including nine cameras, 15 
lenses, 25,000 watts of strobe 
lights, anda football-field-long 
roll of black velvet as a back- 
drop for photographing tuse- 
um pieces, The excess baggage 
fees ran close to six figures. 

But Dave Harvey—who 
tends to cover places like Oaxa- 
ca, Chile, Spain, and Vietnam 
rather than subjects like dino- 
saurs that demand complicated 
setups —travels light. His stan- 
dard gear, two cameras and 
three lenses, fits in a black 
nylon backpack. 

The heavyweight champion 
of gear is deepwater photog- 
rapher Emory Kristof, who 
zhipped 15 tons of equipment 
fone million dollars’ worth) to 
Lake Baikal, in Siberia, for a 
1992 story, The shipment, 171 
crates, included a-satellite dish 
(“we had our own country 
code,” he recalls), a complete 
color lab, a rubber boat, two 
remotely operated vehicles 
for photographing deep-sea 
vents in the lake, and a dicsel 
renerator. Six photographs 
were published. 

Then there's the business of 
what to wear, Yes, there's The 
Vest—tan with a million pock- 
ets. Robert KRimcaid wore one, 

Annie Griffiths Belt does 
not. Too obvious. "T-want to 
blend in. The last thing vou 
want people to think is: 'Oops! 


A. photographer is here.’ " 

For the same reason, Steve 
McCurry wears sneakers, kha- 
ki pants, a blue-striped Oxford 
shirt. “It makes me look like a 
tourist,” he says. In winter he 
tics black garbage bags around 
the sneakers to keep oul rain 
and snow, 

William Albert Allard (who 
scribbles notes to himself on the 
back of his hand with a ball- 
point pen) wears cowboy boots. 
Sam Abell wears o battered 
fedora he bought secondhand 
in Texas and Birkenstock san- 
dals (with socks in winter). 

But there’s one thing no pho- 
tograpber dares leave home 
without: “Duct tape. The kind 
with cloth in it,” advises one. 

[n the course of field work, 
duct tape has patched a hole in 
a canoe, closed a gash in a 
hand, and served as a sling for 
a broken arm. 

In Panama, for a story on the 
rain forest canopy, Mark Mof- 
fett, a-natural history photogra- 
pher, duct-taped his feet to 
the platform of an observation 
towerso he could lean over 
and photozraph entomologist 
Edward ©. Wilson at work 
below hirn, 

“The tape helped hald my 
halance,” Moffett explained. 
“Though I suppose if I had 
fallen, the tape might not have 
actually held my weight. At 
feast my shoes would have 
stayed put.” 


Cretting there is holf the hassle, particularly when carrying enough 


gear to fill a skiff, “It's Just port of the job," says Steve Raymer, 


here headed across Kachemok Bay on assignment in Alaska, 
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PERILS 


Grab second camera with faster film... climb tree behind bridge. 


ee 


Scrape arm on bark— “Dammit!” —keep climbing. 
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White Gilt!) Mi ad ny 


The perils of photography come seen and unseen. Kric Valli hangs on a rope to 
photograph a Nepalese honey hunter at work. Koren Kosmauskt is checked for 
ridiotion contumination at the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Mary- 
fond, following exposure to radioactive materialin Aracil. She pissed the cxom 
ond secon went out to cower deadly viruses—and after that an carthquake, 


SCRAPED ARM? Tell that one to 
Steve McCurry, who was flying 
in asmall plane that flipped 
into an alpine lake in Vuorosla- 
via. The pilot swam away 
unscathed, leaving McCurry 
submerged upside dawn in 
freezing water. McCurry man- 
aged to squeeze under the buck- 
led strap and escape. He 
suffered a detached retina 
There was the time Joe 
Scherschel fended off hippos 
with a paddle on the Nile, 
Loren McIntyre was jailed in 
Venezuela, Dean Conger was 
placed wider house arrestin 
Damascus, a Bedouin chief 


Reel to Real 


nearly abducted Jodi Cobb in 
Jordan (colleague Tom Aber- 
crombie ransomed her for a fst- 
ful of dinars), a gorilla tossed 
Michael “Nick” Nichols down 
a hillin Rwanda (“I felt this big 
hand on my shoulder, ...") 

Or the time Chris Johns was 
singed ly lavain Zaire, Sam 
Abell was mugged in Dublin, 
(Lseorge Steinmetz nearly lost his 
vision toa doo foe worm that in- 
fected his eve in central Africa 
(“It's not the big animals that 
cause problems. [t's the tiny 
ones,” adds Frans Lanting, 
wito almost died of cerebral 
milaria), David Doubilet was 


chased by a great white shark, 

Bill Curtsinger was mauled by 
agruy reef shark, George Mob- 
ley was bitten by a penguin. 

In Oregon, Joe) Sartore got 
pummeled by a lumberjack. 
He'd finished shooting part of 
his 1994 federal lanes story 
When aman demanded to know 
if he was working for NATION- 
AL GEOGRAPHIC. When Sartore 
said “yes,” the guy started yell- 
ing that a 1990 old-growth for- 
ests story (photographed by 
someone else} was “nothing but 
lies” anc startecl punching 

“T kept thinking that this 
hurt far less than the back pain 
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PERILS 
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FR kT. LATimes 
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PIQerii PERLE Wile 


Blasted by the nature he so painstakingly puts on film, Frons Lonting struggles 
through mud in Howaii. A thunderstorm grounded the helicopter hired to pick him 
up, stranding Frans overnight in the heavily forested crater of a volcano, A garbage 
bay doubled as sleeping bag. To show deference and avoid provoling a 400-pound 
rile sorila in Acie, Nick Nichols sank to his knees in oc submissive posture. 
Throweh it all, Lanting and Nichots keep on shooting. 


id had the week before on a 
runaway horse during a cattle 
drive in Idaho,” Sartore says 
Loading his car not long after- 
wad, the pain brought him to 
his knees. He was bedridden for 
three days. 

Flood, fire, earihquake, war, 
parasites, snakes, lightning, 
hurricanes, mobs, strafing, ter 
rorist bombs, elephants, rhinos, 
musk oxen, killer bees, customs 
apents (‘worse than white 
sharks,” a photographer 
swears)—we ve survived them 
all (knock wood) 

“Of course,” points out s1sse 
Brimberg, “just waiting 
around for the light to improve 
ran be dangeruus,” 

She recalls sitting in the town 
squart of a Mexican village 


Ch 





when an argument erupter 
between a dignified older man 
and an inebrated younger one 
The old man ran off and re- 
turned, angrily waving a pistol, 
his young anitagonist ducked 
behind Sisse, using her as @ 
shield: Sisse froze, until by 
standers persuaded the old man 
to put down the gun, 

But the worst peri, any pho- 
togranher agrees, is sell-out 
That black shroud of depres- 
sian. The Arctic chillin WiLL 
if Insidious whisper 
thal convinces you 70 vears of 
brilliant photographs were a 
lucky aberration —the next time 
the gods won't be so kind 

“Cold sweat tome,” Cary 
Wolinsky calls it. That “this-is- 
the-day-they-fined-out-what-a- 





stomach. T 


phonv-l-am ; feeling. Which 15 
why even an old hand like Bill 
Allard can be beard to mutter in 
mid shutter snap: “This could 
be great, Allard —if you don't 
screw itup.” 

Because vou com screw it up 
Wrong camera; wrong lens; 
wrong light; wrong flim (some- 
times, even, to film). he wre- 
tnevable moment, the picture 





that golaway, 

Then, suddenly, the world 
takes a quarter turn. The stars 
align. The improbable hap- 
pens. Maric happens 

““The moon rises,” says S 
Abell. "The blossoms fall 
peacocks disnlav. The shachow 
lingers on the tent. The gondola 
slides into the light,” 

Photography redeems itsell 
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LOVE, LOST AND FOUND 





When he pulled into the yard, a woman was sitting on the front 
porch. ... He stepped from the truck and looked at her. . . 


ROMANCE? 

In the real world you can’t 
count on it, but it happens. 

“T'm stancing on the steps of 
a church in Ayacucho, and I see 
this young woman go by with 
an attractive face," says Bill 
Allard, who was covering Peru 
fora story published in 1982. 

“Tl was 43, just separated 
from my wife, The last thing 
I needed was a serious rela- 
tionship. And it was the first 
thing that happened. [goto 
a-country, fall in love with» 
woman who docsn't speak my 
language and lives a zillion 
miles away,” 

He pursued her. Ani and Bill 
married two years later and live 
in Virginia with their seven- 
year-old son, Anthony. 

The story of romance on the 
road rolls on: Sam Abell met his 
wife, Denise, on the Pacific 
Crest story. Steve Raymer met 
wives number two and three 
on assignment. Chris Johns 
met his wife, Elizabeth, in 
Ethiopia while doing a story 
on the Great Rutt. 

But the poignant, and more 
typical, reality is that the long 
stretches away from home (pho- 
tographers spend as long as four 
months atatimeinthe field) 
can Strain & marriage and fam- 
ily bond to the breaking point. 

“When I first came to the 
GEOGRAPHIC in 1964," Bruce 
Dale recalls, “eight out of 


twelve staff photographers had 
been divorced,” 

On the day he retired, B, 
Anthony Stewart pulled Dale 
aside. “Bruce... it's been an 
absolutely marvelous 42 years 

. but if [ had to do it again, 
Iwouldn'’t. ... TD have ason 
that Pnot only did not know—I 
never ever met him.” 

Cautionary tales abound. 
Some are funny. Many are not, 

“Td been gone so: much 
my doe growled at me when I 
got back,” savs Joel Sartore. 

“If those pictures of yours 
are 80 Important, snapped 
Dave Harvey's ex-girlfriend, 
“let's hear about it now, sol 
can bring them to you on your 
deathbed for you to hug.” 

“The menin my life have 
often been jealous,” says Jodi 
Cobb. "The person left behind 
doesn't have the shared experi- 
ence. You have a life in the 
field. You know everyone in 
town from the king to the hotel 
housekeeper. You come home. 
You feel extraneous. You don't 
havea mission, You have 
housework and unpaid bills.” 

On the road, again. And 
again. Anc-again. Exciting, 
yes, Glamorous, no. 

“In the field,” explains Tom 
Kennedy, director of photog- 
raphy. "photographers live 
totally in the present. They 
push every other aspect of their 
lives inte the background. It's 


Reflections on the photographer as mother and wife: “I live sepa- 
rate lives,” says Sisse Brimberg, mirrored ina Montreal hotel room 
window. “My first priority is my children. But in the field, I’m 
inumersed in the story; the family fades.” 


Reel ta Real 


liberating. And dangerous.” 

After his first marriage 
failec, Cary Wolinsky resolved 
that his second one wouldn't. 
He travels with his wife, Bar- 
bara, and.son, Yari— an ar- 
rangement that has worked 
well, except for the time in Peru 
when amugger knocked Cary 
down while Vari rode on his 
shoulders. When he heard the 
sickening crack of his son's 
skull against stone, he thought: 
"T'we got to quit this jab.” 

Yari escaped unhurt. Wolin- 
sky continues to work for 
the magazine and travel with 
his family, 

For others the juggling act is 
Loo complex 

Most of the time Karen KRas- 
mauski leaves her two children 
home. “The places I'm in are 
too dangerous. Medical care 
may be poor. The water may 
not be drmkable,” says Kas- 
mauski, recently exposed to all 
manner of threats on a story 
about viruses. 

Even when all is done, ten- 
sions persist. Coming home 
solves same problems and cre- 
ates others. 

“He'd be on assignment for 
three months, and [ bad three 
small chiltiren,” recalls Jovce 
Dale, speaking of her husband, 
Brace. “I'd spend the day he 
was coming home cleaning 
house and grooming the kids. 
We'd go to the airport to meet 
him. Iwas ready to eat out, He 
only wanted to go home, have 
dinner there. The last thing I 
witnted to do was go home and 
start cooking. We never did 
resolve that one,” 


HOW | GOT THOSE PICTURES 


Level camera on tripod head, Set lens to f/s. 


Estimate depth of field, maximize 
it via hyperfocal technique. 


SHUTTER SPEED, Shmutter 
sperd, Mit s (usta matter of set- 
ling dials, how come you and I 
aren't shooting for NATIONAL 
GKROGRAPHIC magariner The 
richness of a picture depends on 
evervthing but. [t rides on an 
ability to see, really see. It 
hinges on knowing how to 
dance with subtect and light, 
how to anticipate the ephemeral 
moment that will flicker before 
your eves fora millisecond 





antl vanish 

For Sam Abell, images area 
manic to be conjured. His work 
icontemplative, lyric. A Shak 
er Village floats in heavenly 
mist. (Chalk chifts glimmer in 
moonlight, 

For Dave Harvey, photogra- 
phy is choreography. He tries 
to sense the ballet of street life, 
positioning himself at the center 
of the whirl: @ protest in Chile, 
a .isco In Spain 

For Jin Stanfield, photogra- 





phy is obsessive. The quest for 
perfection. “You don't want 
failure," he says, darkening at 
the word, A colleague com- 
ments: “Stanfieid worrles a sto 
ry to death.” For his coverage 
of the Vatican he reshot pil- 
grims at the statue of St. Peter 
44 times (the last attempt was 
the winner). In the search for an 
aerial of Istanbul, he trodheed 


up the 200 steps of a minaret 15 
times, “Finally, fies Fave 
me the key.’ 

Underwater photographer 
David Doubilet davilreams his 
ers They arise out of a 

series of poctic images that float 
crouse his-mind., While diving 
in the Layman Islands, the 
words “stingrays and clouds” 
popped into his head 

"T looked down atthe white 
sand, flying stingrays, and cleat 
water; [looked up at the white 
clouds in the blue sky," he re- 
members. The resulting photo 
has the quality of funtasy 

Flip Nicklin, who phote- 
fraphs marine mammals, envi- 
sions himeelf asa hunter, He 
once spent three days crossing 
gen ice ina snowmobile fora 
picture of narwhals. 

“It's not just finding them," 
says Flip, “it's watching, un- 
derstanding, then getting close 
enough ta get the story.” 

echnical aspects —film 
speed, exposure, CAMeTA 
Fenses — are the least of it 

“Peo ple always ask about the 
f-stop and shutter speed of my 
pictures, Savs natural history 
photographer Frans Lanting 

"T tell chem: “The exposure 
lor that photograph was 43 
years... and one-thirtieth of 
asecond.’ ' 


Make contact; tien make pietures. It took Jim Stanfield months 

to get permission to photograph the Vatican from places like a runf- 
top above St. Peter's Square. Flip Nicklin, nose-to-nose with an 
Atlantic spotted dolphin off Grand Bahame Island, free-dives 

with a snorkel ty avoid spooking his subjects with the noise and 


bubbles of ecuba pear, 
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WHY | GOT THOSE PICTURES 


Like I said, the traveling is good, and [like fooling with cameras 
and being out of doors. 


rES, THE TRAVELING [5 GOUD 
but the living isn't always easy 
Along with “camera fooling” 
come dreary motel rooms and 


hopeless, rainy days without 
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the chance of a single shot 


ioVvermment bureaucrats who 


say “you can tro there’ and 


: | | 
SU-Hour Weeks 


“When people tell me they'd 


Ls 
Le 
| 


LOVE to WAye my job,” sys 
Lowe Psihovyos, “I think: “Ti 


qu only knew 
50, what's the motivation? 
To make people care 
about the disappearing rain far- 


est or great apes. | have a sense 
of mission,” says Nick Nichols 
“To pass along that sense ol 
. Urisity that | tee), | en Wilt 
eves; there is no end to thé 


cave Cary Wolinsky 


“For the experience,” save 
Robert Marden. “To say YOu 
were on the aircraft carrier 
when they pulled the Apalio 1] 
capsule qut-of the drink.” 

Chere for the funeral of 
Churchill. The opening of a 
Viava tomb. The fall of Pino- — <a Sipe t : eae ears ai 

hetin Chile. The rise of Yelt- et joe oy PENS hoe te 
ainin Russia. Feu were Laere, 
] ig? Ge. 

ror others, the drive to cap 
Lure an Nake HELE Irn” 
come other place 


To show thateven with all 


A café window in Portis frames a 
couple and mirrors the quiet 
intrimtion of photographer Bill 
Allard, “We're takers,” he saya, 
“Look at our longrucaee, We ‘cup- 
ture’ this, ‘get’ that.” Photogra- 
Phers give too, [he images 
inspire. Instruct. Give hepe. 











WHY [GOT THOSE PICTURES 


the pain, life will eo on,” says 
Dave Haney 

‘To peel back & curtain. “I 
Hike intimate stores that show 
a closed world, whether it's 
Japanese geisha or Saudi 
women," says Jodi Cobb 

“To shew that people have 
the same needs; the commonal- 
ity of joy, sorrow, hope, fear 
The more I travel, the more I 
sec we re all alike, whether 
Bombay or Boston,” sirvs 
Karen KRasmauski. “Weshow 
who these people are 

They're us, of course. The 
eran continuum of humantiy 
A world rich in diversity —anti- 
mais, fish, birds, people 

And in searching for the light 
to iliimine them, there is-joy. 

“Tremember betng tn the 
middle of the Sahara on a 14- 
day trek with 500 camels," 
muses Jim Stanfield. “Five 
hundred camels, tratling to the 
horizon.” Even four vears after 
publication of his story on the 
explorer lbn Battuta, Stanfield 
radiates wonder. “Tt was the 
happiest I've ever been.” 

When covering a story on 
poet Walt Whitman, Maria 
Stenzel mmersed herself in the 
man s work, finding inspiration 
for her pictures —and herself — 
in the poetry. In the field, she 
carried Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass and would call a picture 
editor back at headquarters 
from a phone booth. “Listen,” 
she would say, anc launch inte 
a poem. Her voice glowed. 

“T find myself laughing out 
loud when I'm taking pic- 
tures,” says Jodi Cobb 

“T find myself cheering 
enmetimes, savas Annie Grit: 
fiths Belt 

Crying too. “Some things 
you can't even photograph,” 
says Robert Caputo. He recalls 


Reel to Real 
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Making pictures, making friends, “A photograph 
isa record of v relationship,” savs Bob Caputo, 
here with a baby chimp in Aaire. Twenty years 
ago Dave Honey photographed the mayor of a 
Guatemalan village. “I said I'd come back." He 
did, 13 yeors loter, and photographed the man 
aedin (abewe). “He wos waiting for me.” 


the dying child in famine- 
cursed Somalia cracled in ite 
mother sarms. Each breath 
more raspy and halting than the 
ont before, He part his camera 
awiy for the rest of that day 

In sorrow and in joy, once 
thie process of Covering a story 
starts “it begins to overwhelm 
and rule your life,” saves Frans 
Lanting. 

A calling. A lifestyle. A 
passion. Steff photographer 
Win Parks, a hard-clninking, 
chain-smoking man who died at 
43, once messaged from Rome: 
“The water supply has been 


shut off, a strike has cancelled 
the post and long-distance tele- 
phones, civil employers are 
striking, and the mayor hasre- 
signed... . We're making good 
headway in the coverage.” 
Long after the Kincaid story 
fades into memory, that passion 
Will endure. “Here, the trire 
romance,” says Aill Ailard, “is 


the job,” 0 


Formore on the lives and work of 
cur photographers, read Nationa 
Geographic: The Photopraply, This 
i36-page volume ts available to 
members for $34.95, deluxe edition 
6.95, plus postage and handling, 
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By TED GUP 
Phi itographs by TOD COBB 


SATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PHOTOORAPHER 


ris ON THE THIRD FLOOR of Hiroshima’s Funam Mutsunn 
Nursing Home that] first hear the name of Akiko Osato, spoken by her 


rererrievere iesitits Seeridserrrserccce de j i §$-vear-old mother, Shima Sonoda. A frail, dignified woman with close- 
oie Lh | E H eh aks | j 7 : 


cropped black hair, she closes her eves to remember that distant summer 


more in 145. 
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Shima, a widow, had asked her three elder children to mind the stano 
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: EROISSESITWREENERELESSS 0000273) Tritt — 4 nery shop in the front oftheir wood-trame house while she and Akiko, her 
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suiaferstasseetasssssisz: 


four-year-old daughter, readied a wartime breaktast of soybeans, radish 
leaves, and rice porridge. Shima didso withasense of rebet. A few minutes 


earlier the air-raid sirens had sounded the all clear, and she and the chil- 
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tk F ihe 
ms Sees “TTL 
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dren had climbed out of their makeshift bomb shelrer, a shallow pit 


behind the house. So far Hiroshima had been spared the firebombings 
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that had disfigured Tokyo, Yokohama, and other cities. [t was as if Hiro- 
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shima enjoyed some special immunity. 


On that morning, as on so many before, Akiko pleaded with her mother 
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to open the coveted tin of tangerines that had been set aside in the event 
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of an aerial attack. “No,” Shima told her daughter, “we must save the 
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tangerines.” 
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At the moment the atomic bomb exploded, Akiko was in her mother's 
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arms, less than a mile from ground zero. 
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Tears run down Shima’s wrinkled cheeks as she recalls her children dig- 
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ging her our of the rubble. Her eyes are tightly closed, her hands uplifted 


if eee 


as if in supplication. “I prayed, ‘Il have four children, please save me!’ and 
| heard the command ‘Stand up!" Ir was the voice of my long-dead 
husband.” When she was free they begana frantic—and vain—search for 
Akiko before the firestorm reached their neighborhood, torcing them to 
flee barefoot toward the Ota River. 

Like so many, Shima has always wondered why she lived and her 
daughter did not. Nota single photograph of Akiko survived, but Shima 
still carries her image everywhere, just below the surface, like the tiny 
shards of glass embedded in her scalp. “*My preatest regret,” she says, “1s 


thar! didn’t let my daughter have the tangerines.” And so every morning 





the mother kneels at the ‘Continued on pape FH 





OM AUGUST 4, 1945, 4! >. 
B29 pierced cloudless skies 
hearty soe males above Miroshirria 
and cropped a singe bomb 
Forty-three seconds tater: al 
B16. One CAuUNK-of uirarium 
slammed into another inecde-the 
plunimeting shell, The resutting 
exmicsion seared the earth like a 
fling sun—and a city vanehed 
Lweo months after the vweeoerle's 
first atomic bombing, photagra- 
prin Srapeo Hayashi Stock atop 
the remains of a roof more than 


halla tle fram eround rere, he 


tilted his camera downward and 
shot these 18 frames, matunga 
160-dedree arched portrait of 
devastation. (Sther tharoa scalter- 
Ing of rubra concrete hulk 
here was pothing, save Hayes 
now 7, “hust ome Geox dict tris: 
watt annamec.” Soowas the world 
Hiroshima Rach been @ wertmne 
workhorse, tty factories feeding 
Lapa 'S rruilitarry Malas, Ts Cort 
on the intand Sea4 taping area 
for forays into China, Mores, ane 
Southeast Asia, Heacdoarters of 


housed 43,000 military personnel, 
20,000 Korean forced laborers 
and gome 260000 civaliares 

Then it became a target. These 
who survived have forever 
remembered a Blinding white 
flash, monerating heat, concussve 
shock Weed, and a towering 
cloud that cast day into darkness 
Homes of paper and wood 
enited. Steel twisted and stone 
glowed. Raging wends Gorn cil tie 
blast spread a conflagration, Fat 
drops of ash-blackened radioac- 


tive pan— brewed in Te rang 


lt would not be an exaggeration to say that half a century after the bomb, Hiroshima 


[OETONATION 
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ABGveE THIS POINT 





mushroom cloud —petted the 
sround, The six fingers of the Ota 
Rover that crass Minosherria caver 
flowed wrth survivert seeking 
escape fram fire-and rebel fer 
baistered flesh 

At dawn (he net day four 
SQUafE Mines around Ihe Nypo- 
center were flattened and 
charmed, and (O00) Dinkoings 
Were destroyed, Some 60,000) 
Pecyale dred i the wasteland 
Sy the end of the year 60,000 
more auc succume to Gur 


AMOUNOS, 2nd padicion ticks 


is not one city but two: one that Can never forget and the other that Can never know. 


Hours after the blast Presiclent 


Truman reve 


hit Hiroshima He po 


"rain of non” 
dered. lt did not. Though some ol 
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med tha 
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12 few 


no—had 


Prormesei a 


7a lapan ST reit 


HEGRE § (aches Soke peace, cli 


fs COnnued [6 uree death 


over Gefeat 
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Twenty-eight milion 


criliens hacl been 


to Wiel bamboo spears 


nf final defense of the mamiand 


On August 9 a second atomic 


anh 


[Jrrendered 


wt Cas 
r 


destroyed Mapasak 


baber 


fapan 


the 


emperor citing the bomb in an 
Unprecedented agoness. It was 
the first defeat in japan 's hastory 
AMeTC are preeted news cil 
the bombings. with cheers ar 
UNnhIindered reel. Beaten was the 
brutal aperessor that had cruelly 
Op preset) (si ancl attach] ihe 
oS. fleet at Pear] Harbor in 
94), drawing: Aumerica: rite war 
The war 


WHtOyvyer, ie UCroGs 


spared a bloody uy 
Came home 
Relief has turned, for many, 


INLD UNEASE aS years have paseo 


vasion oF lagan, 





anid nuclear arenas have svol- 


ler Cone OuUetTON ne nace Solty 


and morality of the atomic bomb- 


Ins, arguing that japan—crippled 
and facing famine in |S45— was 
rear surrender that an Allee 
PWRESRO WE PSS eset 
Was Une, (el ie Barns 
WEE DFO to initiate tie 
Soviets anid avord PCcaAtwyer oon 
pesos: that a cemonsiration of 
atone 


force would have moved 


an to peace wi thut 
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After SO years the bombs leg 


acy Gone of fierce debate, of 


pred ann « 
saicl then 
Koharaim |Mi6. + meant a end 


al hope. For cntee TTL, 
aching moavor Sherchiro 
ol entrenched militarism and 
“the npportunity of being reborn 
asa peacely) sanbal 
Rebirth has been rapid and 
sure. PF 


anne COnCEVeEC a mod 


Br city Ole Pet To peace are! 
dedicate oi a ree Wedge of maw 
aged Garth ao a peace park 
Thousands gather there each 
year an A\weust 6 to honor the 
dead—and to hope fora future 


that has learned frorn the past 
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; muscken wrrespenii;| ne atomic cloud photographed five miles from Hiroshienai— fies 
Deshi! saa abe ve the ruined Gy Gunched agpinet the blaze, survivors flee an inferno 
ion oh of ots pe ng under a srange rainbow’ ‘wrote survivor Toge Sankichi 
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FACING HIS NATION'S PAST, 4 
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her bed. and offers up a.can of tangerines tothe 


if i | 
soul of her lost daughter 
| By 5 | 7 ¥ x 1. = F 
For Shima Sonoda and 
Hiroshima and throwehout the ws 


an anniversary of special significance—t 





SOth vearsince the cn hal first useoltanatom! 
ham | The 
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wides asomber occasion totake stock of losses 


Commemoration of this event Dri 
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symbol of humanity's capacih 
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Shima Sonocda is one of the 100,000 Atiaieu-: 


fia—bomb survivors—living in Hiroshima 


AM ever ' 
f more than a million, they mingle with the 


Loca SNTIMKINEG Minority 1h Cis cil 
young and with newcomersdrawn toa vibran 
metropolis 
povsical scars 


“Pave 


chure put out bY city boosters. 


i Dlace almost entirely devoid af 


Fun in Hiroshima,” invites a bro 


Westerners amid red 


ji a 
mars Tir 
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imares of enthusiast 


praleas, bottles of Smilin 
iNAanese i hiliren TIViIng tie pence Sitti 
Dromoters 
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beautiful parks, 


“Hiroshima,” these write, “has 


i mich Lil offer nH Til 
FHPAPINGE 
mncise RSS, Ee | my tine 


Yet for all 


ic int: ye ie Enea i ca 
OrOMIISe 23 the city SuPpely 


museums. breathtakine 
nigtiithite.” 
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this, ullrameocdern 
[SOMeELning F15e 
tiwi—n [i aCe rl cep Aurel ahacling sorrow 


Indeed it would not bé an exaggeration to 5ay 


that half a century after the bomb, Hiroshima 
Tren GP's aricles on how the U.S. planned, cut 
wz the Cold War vears, ! Td he nuclear attac| 
1 Dart 1 in ; nm i 4 Himehom (os 


a collage of 





Liwwi: core 


is not one city: but 
farrell and the other that can never Kno 

. {OR \N ENTIRE gencration of Japanese 
and Americans the circumstances of 





50 verre agen are remote. Some find it 
i ks _ ia. | 1 bh oy 
hard to imagine how the decision t 


Hiroshima could have But 


the world was at war, and the A-bomb was 


been mace 


barb 


“i. uli 
an heal i - 


rhe away to hasten anencd tothe contlict, 


LMericin service- 
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mihi otherwise are bi eh Goose 
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Ina protracted invasion al 


land. lat 


a ee thie 


an Ss tagitulation dn August 15, 1945 
{ Hirashima 
oimbing of Nagnsaki 
of the decision 


ever been to Hiroshima, it 


— far 
T r 7 

ancl Six clays after the 

content the etticp 


i c 
ih ft hacl y 
Lhoweh Let | a 


beg Aten a | 


feltas if | were returning. Asa boy I had read 
account of the 
lways wondered what 


Hirashima, John Hersey's 
bombing. and I had 
Wf the city 
flone. Last veer more than 65.000 Americans 
visited Hiroshima 

Like many of them, Lam drawn to ground 
rero, & narrow street in the heart 
| 


where [stand before asimple red granite mon 


became « and its peaple. | was not 


| 
of the ci 


ument festooned with thousands of tiny pape 
cranes folded ty achoolchildren., (In Japan the 
Crane is a symbol of longevity.) Behind me 

oblivious of the monu 


ment anc its: bras PFHETAVINE Of Bi ity flattened 


SOD PES SWE Past, 
by the bomb. In front rises the rebuilt Shima 
Surgical Clinic, where some survivors come 


MITIESS SEY 


for treatment. [ lock wp into a + 


and Teel with a shiver, 50 years pone, 


ied irs i f rid 





Vurust 6, 1945. Fight-sixteen in the morn 
ing. Nineteen hundred feet above Hiroshima 
asingie Uranium bomb dropped from the B-29 
Enola Gay detonated with the force of 15,000 


tons of TN’ 


rose almestinstaintivin s400'] 


Where | stand, the lemperature 
Then came the 
Winds, ane 


shock Wrve. firestorm, cyvclonis 


radioactive rain as black-as ink. Some 80,000 
men, women, and children died. Among them 
were atleast 23 American prisoners of war and 
thousands of Koreans whom the Japanese 
had forced into wartime labor, Nature com 

pounded the misery when scarcely more than a 
month Inter the Makurazaki thophoon raked 
Hiroshima 





year the city s death count 
had reached 140,000, a5 radiation, burns, and 


i} the end of the 


infection took their toll, The population then 
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stood at 137,000,downfromawartumehichof forthcoming: The United States was commit- 


119,000. Seventy thousand buildings—hospi- ted to helping rehabilitate its allies in Europe 


r 
| : 


tals, police stations, post offices, and schools By November 1946 plans hac been crafted 


as well as houses and apartments—had bee! lor new roads anil Parks, Schools were open 


reduced to rubble. Sutvivors scanning the again, albeit in temporary buildings, and 
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would take rool in the powoned earth for 70 brisk business. By 195.4 the water and sewage 
Nears or more aretems had been fully restored. A decade later 


had grown to half a million people 
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Yet even that first spring the blackened Hiroshima 
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. Buds and blossoms reappeared, offer broad avenues, and stately Svcamores and 
ing hone, Shackssprouted alongthe Motoyasu gimkgo trees extend their shade Lo pedestrians 
River. Limited trolley service boosted morale, wiltme@inthe August heat. Out ofthe ashes has 
despite the fact that most residents had no arisena fully modern city with an unwavering 
piace to go. A black market flounshed senseof destiny. Before the bomb Hiroshima 

Wthouzch Americans with the Allied Oecu had been a seat of Japanese militarism; its 
pation Force provided technical belp, Tinian port, bristling with wartime industry, had 


cial assistance for reconstruction was not dispatched relentless invasions, notably o 
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China and Rorea ‘The sew Hiroshima is a 
self-proclaimed City of Peace, with a towering 
skyline, cosmopolitan shopping arcacles, and 
more than OO manicured parks. [te port sends 
out to New York, Shanghai, and London not 
soldier but the latest in consumer and indus- 
trial products. Last year the city was host to 
the Asian Grames, marking its coming of age 
IROSHIMA STRETCHES from the 

Inland Sea across the broad plain 
Of the Otevand upinte the foothills 
of the 
It occupies the site of a castle town that 





forester [ AwirokKY WiLolrn- 


Laur 
emergecl in t 
farming and fs 

(Jn the southern side of the city, near the sea, 





w late 1500. repla ing earlier 





Une? Willares in the Lita Delia 
rises a single peak, Ogonzan, withaserpentine 


Airoshima 


“NEW HUMANS," 35 japenes= born alter |9/o0a 
Ed, cruise Mondor arcade, the city's largest 
popping ares in |945 and today, Here tt , 
INGLE 2 Tache for VWvestern fasnian and glance at 
ay = lite = be 1 ri | 1 | 2 et fner 
ctl =e Atel tant Tol ara, Te! 
12 pasts always near bwo-thirds of Hon 
Pa shops Were TeDUE here aiber the iat 


From an overlook where 
scan the spreading 
quilt al neighborhoods and commercial areas 
lo the south the gargantuan headquarters of 
Mazda, one of the world's largest auto procuc 


road to its siimmit 
vendors hawk souvenirs, | 


tion Sites, Can turn out $30,000 vehicles 4 vear. 
Beyond my sight to the southwest another 
behemoth, Mitsubish 
Lid., which produces bridge girders, boilers, 
turbines, and machinery used in manufactur- 
ing iran and steel. When the bomb fell, this 
plant was part of the Mitsubishi powerhouse 
of wartime shipbuilding and machine manu- 
facturing —manned in part by forced 
[rom Koren 

[tis not only heavy industry that busies the 
city. Workers turn out soccer balls, intricate 


carved Buddhist altars, elegant fvde. or writ 
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ing brushes used for calligraphy, even sewing 
needles, an item that has been made here for 
more than 300 years. 

When T first arrived tn H 
nighway from Osaka, I searched the skyline 
lor the skeleton of the Industrial Promotion 
Hall— better known as the A-bomb Dome— 
which | had expected to be a prominent 





iroshima on the 


lanel- 

But my eve was drawn to the familia 
lens of home, a rotating golcen arch and a 
blazing Coca-Colasign. Overhead zipped cars 
ofthe ASTRAM, Hiroshima’'s ultramodernelec 
In the distance a gigentis 


mark 


tric tramsit svsiem 





bowling pin loomed amid convenience stores 
and shopping malls 

[ drove along one of the six deltaic fingers of 
the Ota, on whose banks the dving had once 
clustered, salving. their burns tn 
(in these same banks 
weave among luxuriant pub 
one street commer |] spotted.a National Foothall 
League shop, with a jersey of the Kansas City 
Chiels and a poster of ace quarterback Joe 
Montana displayed in the window 

Finally I reached the A-bomb Dome, a puns 
Structure of twisted concrete and steel that 


the coal 
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ic gardens, On 


resembles a parasol stripped of its cover by a 


gust of wind. As one of few buildings near 
ground zero to have partly withstood the blast, 
it is cordoned off, preserved for all time as a 
cautionary statement, 4 plea for restraint ina 
nuclear world. 


CIENTISTS WHO FIRST CAME to Hiroshi- 
ma tostucy theeffects of the bomb plot- 
tel concentric circles of destruction 

—_” from ground zero. Today different cir- 
ches mark the lingering impact— rings of mem- 
ory spreading out from August 6, 1945. Japan 
claims some 333,000 registered atomic bomb 
survivors, including those from Nagasaki. In 
Hiroshima, many of the 100,000 hibakusha 
cling tenaciously to their memories. 

Take Yoshiki Yamauchi. Yamauchi is one 
of Hiroshima’: estimated §,000 A-bomb 
orphans, a hundred of whom were brought to 
the island of Ninoshima, 20 minutes away 
from the city by ferry. Over the years Nino- 
shima came to be known as the “island of 
bows.” A peaceful spat only 1S milesin circum- 
ference, it strikes me as an oasis: Shiro palm 
trees and Susuki grass fringe the shore, miving 
way to the yerdant slopes of alone peak, Little 
Mount Fuji, 

By midmorning, when I meet Yamauchi 
at Ninoshima Gakuen, the school thal now 
occupies the orphanage where he grew up, the 
sea breeze barely nudges the summer heat. 
Yamauchi works as the school’s maintenance 
man. Wearing loose-fitting green trousers, he 
isa muscular 60-year-old with a bull neck and 
stringy hair slicked down with sweat. But his 
manner ts childlike, 

That morning in 1945 his widowed mother 
hac boarded! a trolley for the ill-fated Indus- 
trial Promotion Hall. Yamauchi, who was 
then ten years.old, was standing near the Hiro- 
shima railroad station when the bomb went 
off. Even now Yamauchi puts out -his hands to 
break the fallin his mintd*s eye. Sand filled his 
mouth. Heat seared hit imbs, und he leaped 
into-one of the tubs of water for use inan emer- 
gency fire. 

His memory of the turmoil that followed 1 
hazy. Davstlater, in the confusion, he became 
separated from his sister. [t would be 29 years 
before they found each other, following her 
emotional appeal on television. 

After the blast he wandered the stricken 
city, scavenging for food and earning what he 
could by shining shoes. Hesleptin empty train 
cars. One day in the fall of 1946, he end other 
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parentless children were rounded up by the 

police and brought to the orphanage. Yama- 

uchi sets a dog-eared photo album on the table 

in front of me and opens it as reverently as if it 

were an ancient scroll. “There lam,” he says: 
simply, potnting to a snapshot of a bow with a 

baseball bat across his lap. 

“T wanted to get married when | wags 25 or 
30," he continues. Then, as if to.ask, “What 
woman would have mer" Yamauchi shows 
mé the scar from a fibrous tumor that was 
removed from his leg. lam reminded of Philoc- 
tetes, the archer in Greek mythology whose 
shipmates abandoned him on an island 
because they were repelled by a wound that 
would not heal. Thedifference, though, is that 
Yamauchi's continuing exile is in some mea- 
sure self-imposed, 

These days he often plays softball with the 
echoolchildren, many of whom are mentally 
retarded or disabled. “IT envy these children 
because they havea parent,” hesays. “Iam an 
orphan. No one ever came to visit me with a 
box or agit.” 

When it is time for me to leave, Yamauchi 
insists on showing me the way to the ferry, He 
pedals his bicycle furiously, keeping well 
thead of my van on the twisting road. At the 
harbor turnoff he waves gooml-bve, smiling for 
the first time, much ike a lonely child who at 
last has had a visitor. 

Even hibakusha who sought to integrate 
themselves into society often concealed their 
identities a5 bomb survivors. Many employers 
refused to hire hibakusha because they were 
prone to cancer and other ailments or because 
they suffered from exhaustion and depression. 
They also carried 4 social stigma. People went 
out of their way to avoid marrying either 
hibakusha or their children, for fear of genetic 
abnormalities induced by radiation. 

It was not unusual for some parents to hire 
private investigators to find out if prospective 
in-laws were hibakusha. And although 
researchers at the city's Radiation Effects 
Research Foundation in Hilivama Park insist 
they see no evidence of intergencrational 
effects of radiation, they concede that current 


analytical techniques are not refined enough to 


detect variations, The foundation is therefore 
collecting cells from a thousand hibakusha 
families and preserving the samples in huge 
stainless steel vais of liquid nitrogen, to. be 
thawed sometime in the future, when more 
precise methods are at bane, 
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RTHERANCE OF PEACE 16 a Trecurrent Pence eucation sanintegral part ofthe cur 


theme in Hiroshima, People like riculum in public schools throughout the city, 
Kkihiro Takahashi, who was a and schoolchildren on field trips are frequent 


l4-year-old schoolboy at the time of visitors to the Hirashima Peace Memoria 
the bomb, now lectureonthesubjectaspartof Museum. “I want to make Japan‘a peacefu 
in outreach program in a buileing in Peace ountry, said |l-year-olq] Maho Shichiye 
Memorial Park, bordered by the hundred- pulling up her Mickey Mouse socks 
yard-wide expanse of Peace Boulevard. “We When I met Maho, she was standing with 


have to tell what happened,” he said. "This her mother in the playground of the Fukur 


L 
must be handed down fram ane generatior machi Primary School, where 300 children had 
the next jet] in the nuclear infermo Woah y HAS Pea 
bakahasnl and those like hit are on @ tnis- more than ten books on the bomb. written 
On To Dear witness inthe name of Phil i Lhe SPO Pepeorts Aer | r Shi | ce] oe rec the ! 
constitute a powerful lobby, whose influence  tocian of her apartment building, a hibaku 


gives city politics a global reach, No nuclear sha, to tell her all about how hesurvived. Her 


estanywhere in the world is reported without mother, Tomeko Shichijo, who moved her 


a telegram of protest signed by the mayor of from Nagasaki, nodded approvir 
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soviet Union have allreceived such telegrams. we would never feel it firsthand 

Ancdin the heart of the peace park a fhame will | met another newcomer, Sakiko Ume, a 
Me kept Gurming until the world is free of housewife from the island of Shikoku, w! 
nuclear weapons iso told me that to be in Hiroshima 1s to feel its 
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past, “On the surface," she said, “Hiroshima 
nooks bright, but deep inside it’s sad." 
| right, but deep inside it's sa 

Atno time is the sadness more palpable than 
on the day ofremembrante. Early in the morn- 
iInzol August 6, 1994, [jomthousandsof hiba- 
LUST i c HO DNAs 4 ChE) DECALS 
usha gatherine in the pea rk, a trian pula 
swath of green between the Honkawa and 
Miotovasu Rivers, Her 


enshrined in numerous monuments—among 


the idea of peace is 


them fountains, clock tower, bell, and ceno- 
Laph 
the Cenotaph forthe A-bomb Victims, in front 
rises a mountain of flowers, Every 
few minutes attendants cart off armfuls of 
bouquets to prevent the mound from collaps- 
Ing wader its own weight Mourners, many 
dressed in black and clutching praver beads, 
diift ke apparitions through a white veil of 
Incense. “Forgive me! Forgive 1 me!” SO HS core 
woman, dropping to her | Is. she, 
perhaps, blaming bersell tor having survived: 


The throng presses toward the altar at 


of which 


aged neces. 

Benind a sin that reads A-bomb survivors 
(With Invitations), we 
remarks of dignitaries 


take seats to hear the 
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The Peace Bell 
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fills the void left by 50,000 silent prayers 
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Every one of the scores of machines is im 
Drawers full of silver balls, representing win 
ie ope 4asthes tacked on the floor. 
knots.of vouths trade compact discs and take 
stock of one another's outfits 

(Jn the opposite side of the arcade, in a 
trendy clothing boutique, Micka 
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For her, Worlel War Wf must seem a3 remote 
as the time of the shoguns. Although she has 
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no hibakusha and has 
pence museum Even Peace Memorial Park 
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Whit, Orest appre 
tee “Patavi Heduvou 


bens low (below) to 





start his daily ritua 
ita voodoo healing hospita 
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Lome. Goucdjo Heduvou, beeper 


othe Pospiial s Shrine of 
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i he swHys into a trance. To 
oethi tr, ney cal unin arAbpArA— 
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hearthroken woman 
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Followers rely on unseen 
forces to govern thetr world and 
ther very lives. Miast of West 
Africa's 2.5 million Ewe are 
devout believers 
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ULSATING LRUMS 
Preetecl U2 0s We 
trodged the sand 
path to the beach 
SIE i leu ine La here 
RokUrAn Was a1 A crescenda 
Hundreds of worshipers from 
aren Villages bad left then 
thatcn-Trooted homes tor the 
even-ay celebration, ti 
every three Vears in May. In 
undulating dance, rapturous 
One, And. animal blood offer- 
tie, devotees paid homare | 
Flimani Roku, the healing wod 
Wir ship of Flimani KRekw 
DeTan bere about one hupictred 
fear apo when Ewe forebears 
browent his fetish—a large cals 
bath holding 14 ¢arred knives 
from Benin to Aflac. Criarced 
bya priest, it was now diplaved 
across the- arena 
We were distracted by 4 man 
LPeterin? On Che age of possecs- 
sion. Grabbing a wooden mat 
Lar, he dropped to the sand and 
braced the vessel on hie chest 
Pour men in tut slammed a 


le inte the i oOniainer tke [ti 


est 
We wondered if the man's chest 
Willi be badly injured from the 
blows, ¥el he sprang up, flung 
the mortar aside, and danced 
Way UNDA 

We were even more mystified 
when four men drew knives 
from the calabash fetish and 
pointed them at a chicken held 
atop a boy's hese). Within sec- 
ones, the bird collapsed, snatch 
ing.a few shivering breaths 
before diving (top ciht). When 
the chicken was cooked in a cal 
abash (right), the flammabie 
gourd did not catch fire 

How can we explain what we 
witnessed? We can't. Yet for 
vorwdoo followers, explanations 
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eplashedct sand into opernte eyes, 
a man cut his belly with shards 
of glass but did not bleed, 
another swallowed fire (right) 
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a. yun farmer or fisherman, 
heated hand-wrought knives in 
crackling Dames (helow), Then 
another man brought one of the 
knives to his tongue (left). We 
Cringed at the sight and were 
dumbiountied when, after sev- 


eral repetitions, his tongue hac 
noteven reddenad 





“The gods protect us," ex 
Hamed Doavu Havibor Atsirvi, 
the chief priest presiding over 


KRokuzan. "They direct our 
actions and tell us which mecii 
cines to take &o fo harm can 
come io Ws.” 

Taken early i life by all 
followers, amixture of water, 
PES, Gticl erémitiel tuts 1 
beleved ta give protection 
ioinst evil spirits into old age 
To reinforce the concoctions 
elfect, Doawu told us, RKokuran 
narticipants follow the deities’ 
commun: Do not have sex of 
pat goat meat for two weeks 
hefore the celebration, ancl come 
with a clean heart 
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HAWN by the conta- 
rion of twirling 





trance dancers, 
we were blocked 
only by the cle- 
macs of our work. from being 
ewent into the convulsive rever 
ence of KRokuzan 

When Carol wan't looking, a 
fincer spun into her, sending 
a woman whipped past (left), as 
i whirled by a blost of wind 
What really propelled her, the 
people said, was the power of a 
voodoo divinity. Perhaps it was 
Hevioso, the god of thunder and 
izhtning, or Mamy Wata, the 
emidess of wealth 
CAROL BECKWITH aml ANGELA 
FISHER will cover voodoc in their 
book Aficon Ceremonies ond Brie 
fir, to be published by Harry N 
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The African Roots of Voodia 


VooDoo 


They, along with Flimani 
Roku and others, are second in 
Importance only to Maw, the 
creator god. Antestors tome 
next in order of worship. Sacred 
regard for fetishes and amulets 
completes the hierarchy 

We tried to show our respect 
for belie! in deities whom we 
COU not see. [maine our con- 
fusion — snd embarrassment — 
When & min crawled toward us 
on al) fours, clawed at our feet, 
and coed, “2 wo afokpa! Me ls 
nen de Lele fu of! Take off 
your shocs! You are desecrating 
the voodoo areal’ 

[he coastal people learn from 
Childhood to honor their divin 
ites, Porents use voodoo th 
teach their children how to be- 
have and what the community 
expects of them. Fach morning 
worshipers make an offering to 


Lhe local goct, asking for guid 
ance. "T pour a libation of gin 
and water before using a new 
loom,” said Robbo Ahiachle, a 
weaver from the village of 
Denu, near Afiao. “The gots 
bless me with inspiration.” 

We were increasingly moved 
as dinom song throbbed into the 
night. There were no zombies 
here, no dolls with pins, no evil 
rituals orderec] by malevolent 
eols—though we were told that 
the deities are capable of inflict- 
ing great harm. [neteadd we 
found « peoplke who maintain 
their ties to the earth, who wor- 
ship with such fervor that they, 
Hke this woman (below), com- 
pletely abandon themselves to 
possession, the highest state of 
being for these who believe. As 
outsiders, we wondered what 
we Were missing Ul] 
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ERRY FINLEY nudged me with the tip of his 
paddle. “That's him, all right,” he said, 
directing my gaze across the gun- 
metal sea. “That's Adlaalook, the Big 
Stranger.” A giant bowhead whale had 
surfaced off our kayak's starboard side, and Finley, a 
Canadian biologist who has been studying these rare and 
endangered creatures for more than a decade in the 
coastal waters of Baffin Bay, greeted the appearance of 
this particular cetacean as though he were presiding at 
the homecoming not of a stranger but of an old friend. 

Suddenly the bowhead slapped the water with his 
huge ivory white tail. Asound as of a cannon shot came 
to us across the water. We paddled closer. Another slap 
of the tail. And another. The pounding continued as we 
cautiously approached. Then old Adlaalook rolled over 
and down and disappeared in a swirl of ice water. 


Finley had already told me that the [nuit elders in this part af 
Baffin Island believe Adiaalook to be the leader of the Rowhead 
Nation, that the great whale's arrival each September is a good 
omen, a promise that more whales:are certain to follow, a harbin- 
ger of the autumnal femst 

The bowhead, so-called because of 1ts great arching beac, lives 
today in two separate populations —a western group of some 
7,500 animals ranging from the Beaufort Sea to the Sea of 
Okhotsk and an eastern group of about 500 inhabiting such icy 
fingers Of the North Atlantic as Battin Bay, 

Once, before the coming of commercial whalers from the land: 
of the tall ships, the feasting in Baffin Bay had been by the Inuit, 
the skin-boat people who savored virtually every part of the 
bowhead. But the Europeans in their square-riggers soon changed 
all that, killing whales by the thousands for the oil, not the meat. 
Now so few bowheads are left in these waters that there is no 
nermissible killing at all. Now the feasting ts left to Adlaalook 
and the bowheads remaining, and what sustains them in the 
Arctic's nearly barrtn seas is a creature little bigger than a 
grain of rice. 

[ had come to Baffin Bay to join Finley in his study of bowhead 
behavior. He had introduced me to the species four years earlier, 
and [ was grateful for that, because when [ frst started phote- 
graphing whales in 1979 it seemed improbable that J would ever 
see a bowhead, much less be in the water with one. 

“Under us," Finley whispered hoarsely. I peered over the gun 
wale of the kavak in time to see the ghostly blur of a white tail 
And then it was gone. But we would see the Big Stranger again in 
the days ahead. And even if this whale did not truly turn out to be 











Fir Nick Lin's fascination with underwater life is eviclent in the ten 
articles he has photographed for NATIONAL C:EOGRATHIC magazine, most 
of which feature whales. This is the second article be has both photo- 
raped and written 


Lit National Geographic, August 1005 





Polar 
Passages 


Heavily scarred by 
scrapes with toe 

and possibly killer 
whales, a 50-foot 
adult parforms a side 
roll off the east coast 
of Baffin sland. It ts 
one of an estimated 
6,000 bowheacts, 
among the smallest 
populations of any 
Oreat whale species. 
Encased in blulbbber 
up to 20 inches thick, 
the whales migrate 
farther into the Arctic 
in summer to feed as 
ice retreats (map). 
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chiet of the Rowhead Nation, then surely, Finley said, it had to be 
the king of the “rocknosers—” 

The what?” 

The rocknosers," Finkey sat. “The old British whalers called 
them that because the whales loft their tails in the air and appear 
to do headstands on the bottom. [t's sulla mvsterv what they're 
cloing, thourh il seems to have something to do with courtship,” 

In The Origen of Species, Charles Darwin called the bowhead 
the Greenland whale. [t was, he wrote, “one of the most wonder 
ful animals in the world,” Anda rightful wonder it remains to 
this day. An adult bowhead canspan 60 feet in length and weigh 
S0 tons, with up to half of its weight vested in a blanket of blub- 
ber and as much as a third of its length taken up by that huge 
head with the cavernous mouth. The mouth is equipped with 
multinie pintes of fine-fringed baleen, the better to trap the tiny 
crustaceans on which it feeds 

Some of these characteristics proved to be responsible for the 
bowbhead’s fate at the hands of commercial whalers. Its blubber 
rendered more oil than that of any other cetacean, as much as 
6,000 gallons from a single acult. [ts feeding habits inhibited 
spend: its temperament precluded aggressive behavior. Thus did 


National Geographic, August 1905 


Hunting 
by the Rules 


Saved by its size, a 
50-foot bowhead 
swims past Inupiat 
Eskimos in a seéalskin 
boat near Barrow 
Alaske, At the tine, 
no bowhead more 
than 43 feet—the size 
at sexual matunty— 
could be killed, Cows 
with calves remain 
off-limits. Eskirnos in 
Alaska took 34 whales 
in 1994, seven below 
quota. Frederick 
Brower makes 3 cere- 
montal first.cut. 
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iS jaw juts a row of baleen, tong, DruUsnilke plates through which bow 
heads strain their food, It was the market's hunger for oj] and baleen 
for whalebone corset stays—that incited staughter of the bowhead re 


the bowhead whale become an casy mark—and a profitable one, 

Basque whalers started the commercial quest in the 1500s, tak- 
ing whales off the coast of Labrador. Dutch and British seafarers 
came to dominate the hunt in the 17th century, decumatng bow- 
heads from Spitsbergen to Huclson Bay for the oil that lighted 
the lnmps of Europe. Even as other fuels became cheaper in the 
mid-1800s, the demand for baleen to make corset stavs and dress 
hoops sustained the slaughter. 

Finally, in the North Pacific, American whalers in search of 
right whales diseovered bowheads pasturing freely in the Bering 
and Okhotsk Seas, and followed them into the Arctic Ocean. 

By 1914 this western population that may once have numbered 
nearly 30,000-animals had been reduced by 90 percent. 


NLY IN ALASEA is the bowhead still legally hunted), and 
only by Eskimos. ‘The takings are regulated by an 
annual quota—41 last year—sanctioned by the Inter- 
Y national Whaling Commission. Barrow (population 
3,900), a large Inupiat Eskimo community at the meeting of the 
Beaufort and Chukchi Seas, was allotted the opportunity to take 
and use 18 animals, As it turned out, only 14 were landed 

[ was there in springtime for the start of that hunt, three miles 
out from Barrow at Eugene Brower's camp, on the ice. The crew 
numbered seven, including one of Brower’s sons. One of the 
sealskin boats rested on o block of ice, poised for fast launch 
should a whale be sighted. The sun was up all day anc much of 
the night, but the thermometer hardly ever cracked zero, The men 
wore white snow shirts for camouflage over their down jackets. 
On watch, they stared across the ebony waters, as their ancestors 
had for centuries before them. 

Brower spoke of muktuk, the bowheadl's skin and outermost 
laver of fat, rich in vitamin C and highly nutritious. "Tt is the 
lifeblood of my people," he said. Then he told of his dying father, 
a few years back: the father sending the son away from his hospi- 
tal bed to rejoin the hunt, because the son, one of Barrow's whal- 
Ing captains, owed! jt to the community to be at the edge of the ice 
when the whales arrived. 

Brower and his crew did not get their whale while [ was in Bar- 
row, but they would the day after I left—a 27-footer, 

The world of the bowhead and of the people who are drawn to 
it is altogether different eastward of Alaska, across the iced rim of 
(Canada's Northwest Territories to the waters of Baffin Island. 
Here there is no legal hunting of the animals, for they are so few, 
But it a good place to watch for them and observe their behay- 
ior, aS Kerry Finley has done nearly every summer since 1983. 

Finley's effort to sturly the dynamics of the castern bowhead 
population is underwritten by the World Wildlife Fund and the 
Canadian government. With two assistants, he is based at a camp 
of small sheds at Isabella Bay, a remote fjord halfway up the east 
coast of Baffin Island. Beyond the rockbound coast the gray 
waters of Baffin Bay are speckled with icebergs—Iceberg Alley, 
the old-time whalers used to call it. 

“The summer 1 began my work was almost a wipeout,” says 
Finley. “Only two whales appeared.” 

We are standing on the rocks, scanning the bay for blows. The 
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Dividing 
the Kill 


For their hard wark in 
butchering a whale, 
Inupiat Eskimos on 
Alaska’s North Slope 
load sleds with 
shares of meat. The 
largest share goes 
to the boat craw 
that landed the first 
harpoon. Little is 
wasted. Even a 
“stinker in the back- 
ground—a dacaying 
whale lost for three 
days under the ice — 
has been stripped af 
its still edible skin. 
Paul Nacier (bot- 
tom),.a visiting scien- 
tist, removes a brain 
that would otherwise 
have been eaten. 
“We give the cap- 
tains a wish fist be- 
fore the hunt,” says 
one researcher. “The 
Eskimos are support- 
ive, as long as the 
parts go for science.” 
Eskinto whaling 
captains had long 
insisted that the 
population was 
greater than biolo- 
gists estimated. 
In recent years 
scoustic monitoring 
proved their paint, 
doubling the tally to 
some 7,500. 











wind i Sshoeking. | can herelw hear him. “T wouldn't how 
itil hadn't been for the advice of some Inuit elders, 





he savs. “They told me to expect change and above all to have 
patience. Ace the ¥ were right. 
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Out In my Kevak. AS we pass close to Lhe side of & whale, I'm 
cLanding tora betes on, and | can see that the eve is closes 
Though we try to stop, my shadow glides across the eve, 
whale is awake at once. Rather than flee, it looks us over, then 
resetties 100 yards away 
qugus! 24. We are in a Canadian Coast Guard helicopter, put 

ul Finley's disposal for one day, In a small cove just north ol 
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Small Craft 
Warning 


Wiha ye SiLiv nil i) 
Whom? worders 
Canadian biologist 
Kerry Finley, as a 


giant head sucdenly 


elevates his oulnigger 
kavek in lsabeila Bay 
riniey had been 
BaVescdropping an 
bowheecs, one of 
the most vocal of 
whales. His hydra 
phane picked wip 
“qrunts, groans, 
buglings, and sounds 
like Alepharnts 
trumpeting.” 


After ten summer 
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stays colder and thaws inter, reducing the Calanus population 
and thus the number of bowheads that can feed here. That was 
the case in 1983, the year Finley saw only two whales. 

Finley suspects that the bowheads are attracted to this particu. 
lar fiord because, in addition to the Calanus Connection, its 
shoals provide same measure of security against attacks by killer 
whales. Still, many of the howheads Finley has observed close-up 
bear scars from killer whale attacks, and one clistinctive incivid- 
ual is missing a third of its tal. Seme researchers, including Fin- 
ley, beltewe that such predation—on top of alow birthrate—may 
ue count forthe stock's apparent inability to recoup more than a 
fraction of its historic numbers 

One bright and windless day at Isabella Bay, | asked Finley 
what he thought it mizht take to bring bowheacs back to Baffin 
Bay and the North Atlantic in numbers as viable as those sustain 


ing western populations in the Bering and Beaufort Seas. “A lot 
of time,” said Finley. “And a lot of lack. If the bowhead popula 
tion could get up past a certain number—and we don't yet know 
what that number might be—then over the long term, a real 
recovery just might occur. The return of Adlaslook each vear 

tS a hopeful omen.” [] 
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Whales at Play 


owirling and twirling, 
a tio of bowheads 
sports in the shallows 
of lsabella Bay, “It's 
sex play,” says Kerry 
Finley “The fernale 
rvIng on her side in 
the middle would 
slap her flipper and 
get the young males 
excitec. Then off 
ied run, and they'd 
follow in hot pursuit, 
Typical adolescent 
behavior,” 

Some G0 to 70 
whales gather in 
August off the east 
coast of Baffin istand 
Despite constant sex 
play, it is not the mat- 
Ing season, which 
oocurs earlier, during 
spring migration, 

Hunted longer and 


more intensively than 
the western bowhead 
population, the east- 
enn group has in the 
past century shown 
almost no growth. 
Finley beliaves that 
a slow raproductive 
rate —a single calf 
avery three to five 
years—largely 
accounts for the 
stallad recovery. 
Though naturally 
cautious, a bowhead 
(below) makes a 
bald sweep past 
photographer Flip 
Nicklin. The long 
curve of its head 
above a white eye 
ring explains why 
whalers gave 
Bafaena mystcetus 
its evocative name, 
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BM FROM THE ARCHIVES 


“Every Negative on 
the Strip Perfect” 


It has never been casy being a photographer tor 
NATIONAL GrocrarHic: In 1909 Oscar D. von Engein 
squatted “in seawater among the icebergs” to develop 
his film during a Society expedition to study Alaska gia- 
ciers. Von Engeln knew that the region's high humidity 
could quickly ruin exposed film. So he developed it on 
the spot.im metal tanks and washed it in clear streams or 
in the sea. Average water temperature: 44°P. His photo- 
graphs of glaciers in Yakutat Bay and Prince William 
Sound appeared in the January 1910 GEoGgearnic. 
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Ford F-Series. 
The Best-Selling Trucks Are 
Built Ford Tough. 
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Was probably hope)|less. 
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ao er foerd Ludwig siceps on camera.cases af the pohce were fabbercasted at the sum, many times 
rpert in Kiev, Uke gine, Fariecrin atown in Kus their monthly salaries, and put the news on tele 

sas Far Eqost, he returned to hrs hotel room to vision, Two days larer all the equipment was 


hid that some ot his camera equipment, ¥ icth ret 


1 mec. Kiss a i TTT later told Greta be cote 
$12,000, was missing. Pole made a hulthearted have eotten it back formuch 


ito. 
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BUT A FIVE STAR EXPERIENCE 
IS JUST A PHONE CALL AWAY. 


1-800-677-SSTAR 
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“TINS FANGS, PUR, stones, and 


bones" —those subjects sell, 
according to Maura Mulvihill, 
director of our Image Ci lbex- 
tion, For the first time, editors, 
publishers, and art director 

can draw on the Society's collec- 
fon of more than 1025 moilten 
photographs and arrworks po 
hwstrate books, articles, and 
advertisements. 

Some tequesters seck the spe- 
cthic—and impossible: “T need 
a photograph of Julius (acsar.” 
Others ask for an illustration 
Of 2 conceptt “spirituahty or 
“the competitive edge.” When 
asked to narrow the subject, one 
potential customer said, “ist 
send whatever vou find,” 

For orders jarge or small, 
standard medustry fees apply, 
from several hundred to several 
thousand dollars, 


NATIONAL GROG RAPATC, 


Good Timing 


WLLOLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER 
George Grall—and our repura- 
tion—inadvertenty struck a 
blow for conservation im Mex- 
wo last tall core, phopa- 
gruiphing unusual desert springs 
vestr Cuatro Citnegas (below 
for the October issue, met the 
local mavor, Susana Moncada. 
She, In Tun, informed the gover- 
nor of Coahuila that the Geo- 
GRAPHIC would be featuring the 
rezion, The governor, a long- 
time Society member, became so 
cothusiasne that he persuaded 
the then president of Mexico to 
declare the springs @ natural 
protected area, something con- 
scrvationiats had been wraing 
tor 30 years. 
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Test of Nerves 


(NA MILITARIZED AREA ot Irian 
Jaya, 2 province of Indonesia on 
the island of New Guinea, staff 
whiter Tom O'Neill abruptly 
braked his motorbike when an 
armed wilder in the road mo- 
Honed for him to stop. Fearing 
arrest, [om stood ot attention as 
the soldier barked: “Walk your 
bike past this school. The stu- 
dents are taking a spelling test!” 


Welcome Visitor 


THE TRIBUTE PAID by mer ber 
Dore Jurcovan touched recep- 
herust Pat Tobin at our Wash- 
impgron, 9. (., headquarters 
recently, The Romanian bust 
nessman told her he stopped by 
because he “wanted to express 
how we Romanians feel about 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, but 
there just aren't words. During 
all the difficulnes— communism, 
Wars, economic hardships—vyou 
fave us hope.” 


BrOoR INFORMATION 


Call: 
1-800-NGS-LINE 
(1-800-647-5463) 
Toll frae from U. S., Canada 
2 am—8 o.m. ET Mon—=Fti 
Special device for the hearing- 
impaired (TOD) 1-200-545-9797 


National Geographic Society 
1145 if th Street NW 
Washington, B.C. 20036-6838 
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The New Dodge Caravan {€ 








Just as original as the original. 
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California Earthquakes 
The excellent combination of appropriate photn- 
praphs, first-class, uticlurtered graphics that 
clearly explained the scuennitic Fackerctnd: ard. 
text that encompassed the physical, social, and 
Economic aspects of earthquakes (April 1995) 
impressed me, a geography teacher of some 
40 years. [t is geography at its bese! 

MICHAEL REGINALD: JOHN KIREY 

Ceatiafle, Pagani 

lwas in my second-story studio apartment in 
west Los Angeles on January 17, 1994, and my 
second thought after the initial shaking subsided 
was "Well, Lknow I have water.” | had cight 
half-gallon bottles of water, enough for four 
days, | also had canned food, canned milk, a 
manual can opener, a flashlight, candles, a bat- 
tery radio, and a bicvcle, {(] have never heard ofa 
bicycle being included in a survival plan, but 
think abour it: lt the roads are closed to autos, 
the next best transporcatian isa bike. | 

Officials alone cannot handle a disaster of that 
magnitude, Every individual must be prepared to 
care for himselt, his family, and pers for ar least 
72 hours after.a quake. 

My husband and | now live in Palm Desert, 
surrounded by faults, But we're prepared for the 
nextone. I'd rather have an occasional earth- 
quake than six months of blizzards. 

AAR BAILA |, AUGSDORFER 
Paley Desert, Catfiorna 
Occasionally our office deals with post-quake 
stress with homor. After the Whittier Narrows 
quake (5.9), | contributed this pocm to help calm 
Gur jitters. 
Between the dawn and the daylipht 
When the sun is trying to flower, 
Cotes ¢ pol nethe days preparations, 
Which is knows as the Earthguake Hower. 
PAY |. AY 
La Mobo, Cato 
Ithas been convenient after earthquakes to make 
welding a scapegoat tor what is actually poor 
design. in fact, perfect welds would probably not 
have saved many connections. The public should 
not be led to believe that a building can-ever be 
damage proof in severe earthquakes. 

Living in seismic areas carries'a price thar soct- 
ety must be willing to pay in terms of dollars, not 
lives, Tf thisas understood, steel buildings that 
survive with cracked connections and no lives lost 
canoniy be considered successes, 

HARDY CAMPBELL Ii] 
Aldred, Ficormda 


There a third method of assessing the severity 
ot a-scismic event. The Mercalli scale classifies 
quakes by the amount and types of damage 
caused to people and property. lt emphasizes that 
most central of geopraphic concepts: location of 
human communities in relation to natural events, 
BRAS WILDRONG 
Comel pl, Chutario 


My house in Oakland is somewhere among those 
hills in the background of the picture on pages 
32-4.P ve been looking at the Golden Gate Bodge 
these 49 years, but I've never seen it from THAT 
perspective before, Fantastic! No one can look at 
that picture and not feel ar feast a rwinge of 
acrophobia. 

JOR AASOLTOAN 

Ogticnd, Cofdornia 


Somerhing to ponder: How much of the informa- 
tion for your article originated from rescarch 
done by the U.S. Geological Survey? I notice its 
name appears 12 umes.in your article and 4 times 
on the acommpanying map. Cinzens need to know 
the danger of ignorance in the absence of this 
agency's valuable work. Let us hope Congress 
doesn't vote it out of existence. 

THOMAS M. SWARTZ 

Heréeies, Calif 


The supplement map set the epicenter of the 
[Hite San Franciseo quake near Daly City, south 
of San Prancico, when in fact it was in Olema, 
just below the F in the label Rodgers Creek Faule. 
The Earthquake Trail at Pomt Reyes National 
Seashore comirms this fact, 

[EFF ZIMMERMAN 

Petaluma, Caloric 


The National Geophysical Data Center has plat- 
ted the epicenter of the 1906 quake southwest of 
san Francisco, Howeper, the greatest lateral drs- 

placement atong the San Andreas Fault (16 to 21 

feet) did occur on the Pott Reyes Peninssel.e. 


The New Saigon 


Asa Vietnamese American, | enjoyed this article 
very much, as it brings back the memory of Vier- 
nam, not just as a war bur as a country. This city 
did remarkably well even under the tremendous 
pressure from the oorth and under the embargo, 
Capitalisory never died but is alive and well. As 
the economy takes off, the government's grip on 
its people begins to crumble, though paintully 
slowly, Vietnam is heading in the night direction. 
THIEU TRAM 
Carder Crore, California 


A Vietnam ver, | have suspected for some time 
thar the North Vietnamese might turn out to be 
the real losers. After more than 30 years of con- 
flict, more than a million livestost, and billions of 
dollars in expense, they hind they must restore 
what they set owt to destroy, 

The real irony ts they must appeal to former 
enemies for assistance. | refer to the Americans, 


Austratians, South Koreans, Japanese, Thais,-and 
South Viemamesc. 
SORMAN HOBERTS 
Fort Cefdinn, Coated 


After che fall of Saigon some of the many Vier- 
namese who fled Vietnam migrated to the Philtp- 
pines, While visiting Viernam in 1993, Philippine 
President Fidel V. Ramos agreed to repatriare ret- 
ugees back to Vietnam. Some threatened to com- 
mit saicide if they were foreed to. go back. Even 
the growing economy of Ho Chr Minh City can- 
not encourage them to return for fear of being 
persecuted. 

JOSE ANGELITIO F ANGELES 

Fama (Cary, Pudfigepereten 


The article managed to avoul the hype of both 
Vietnamese officials and entrepreneurs that the | 
city is a great investment. As long as the city and 
country are governed by the rile of rman —in the 
form of the Communist Party—and not by the 
rule of law, the citys future is-murky ar best. 
MANPRED (ROTH 
San Antvun, Temas 


Uintorrunarely some of the “old” abuses connnue, 
namely the imprisonment of Buddhist monks. 
Thich Khong Tanh, Thich Tn Luc; and Thich 
Nhat Ban were arrested in November 1994 tor 
bringing food to flood victims in trucks belonging 
to the Unified Buddhist Church, Other monks 
are detained solely for the nonviolent expression 
af their beliefs. The more peaple know, the less 
likely it is that Prine Minister Vo Van Kiet will 
allow these human rights abused to continue. 
ROBERT D, HEEL 
Atenneapiedny, Af prete pepe 
Mountain Goats 
How refreshing to read an article thar is full of 
athection and admiration for the mountain goat! 
Here in the Pacific Northwest it is currently a hort 
subject. The National Park Service just released 
its long-awaited Draft Environmental impact 
Statement, in Which if recommends shooting the 
remaining 225 to 350 mountain goats in Olympic 
National Park, The impact statement says the 
goats have the potential to impact rare and fragile 
vegetation, Douglas Chadwick's article comes 
throuch loud and clear about just how extraordi- 
nary these animals are, 
ANTIE GUNMAR 
Linnedey, Warrtrinyptoon 


Regarding the Olympic Peninsula, the Park Ser- 
vice says mauntain goats were introduced by 
humans in the 1920s, Iris pertect goat habirar, 
aimost identical to the Cascades, trom which 
the imported goats came. The Park Service has 
already reduced a once robust populanon of 
around 1200 and ts still.at it. Pam surprised that 
environmentalists ore making littic tuss about it, 
|. MARVIN CHASTAIN 
Port Astgeles, Waslempton 


Your amcle reters to male goats as billies and 
females as nannies. Phese are popular names, 
But males properly are referred to as bucks and 
females a5 does. 

CLAIRE 440TH 

(ue Vegas, were 

Mounturm poate are correctly called names and 
hilltes. Barnyard poats, which are not closely 
related, are called does and bucks, 


Koalas 


Those readers who have visited my COUNTY, Acs 
tralia, and enjoved its anique natural heritage 
have the night to be concerned, The koalats part 
of our global heritage. You have done the koala o 
great service by highlighting its plight. 
ACR HUH AIES 
Gatchurg, Sueedien 
Your opening capnon—“Now Australians are 
rallying to the rescue” —s untortunately valid for 
some Australians only, Today's Cowrter Mati 
announces the Queensland government's decision 
to go abead with a new motorway right through 
koala country, A physical barrier, auch as this 
road, could couse a sharp decline m the popula- 
tion, which could lead to lncal extinction, 
HAS EMMENPOOGER. 
Cornbia, Awpralie 


While visiting a game preserve outside Adelaide, 
my wife, Anne, and I came upon a koala ina 
small tree. Apparently wanting to be held, the 
koala climbed ittto Annie's arms. As endearing as 
this seemed, it was like holding a stuffed toy, Ir 
was not the least bit affectionate and hardly 
moved. A park ranger told us koalas get stoned 
on the evcalyptirs, which explains their lethargy. 
RANTNY SITTOM 
Aurora, Galore 


Nearly afl scientists reject the idea that eucalyptus 
leaves mtoxicate koalas, A more likely reason for 
the animals” lethargy is that their matrient-poor 
diet leads to a slene metabolism, 


Your article pratses an activist for preventing 
development near her home by buying adjacent 
land (page 128), What has buying property to 
ensure continuation of one’s preferred lifestyle 
to de with environmental protection and with 
Earth Day in porocular? The property thar is now 
“protected” was supposed to be used for building 
houses for people like you and me. Now such 
people will not live in the “green-and-gold valleys 
... Of central New Hampshire.” 

JOSEF R. MANKCYWSKI 

Londen, Clidaren 


Letters for Fora should be sent to Natoma! Geagrapltic 
Magazine, Box 7448, Warlrygton, D.C, 200! j-Tdad gh, 
or by fax to 202-828-5460, or cia the America Onin 
Chemputermeteork to ae forueretaol com, [eecluce full 
nae, address, and daytime telephone, Letters selected 
nay be edited for charity and ppc. 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR FOR A TRIAL OF 
CLARITIN -D 


Nondrowsy prescription relief for runny noses; 
itchy, watery eyes sneezing; and stuffy, congested noses. 








Clear relief from seasonal nasal allergy symptoms segues provider if you have high blood pressure, 





including nasal congestion. heart disease, diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid or liver 
Clear relief that won't make you drowsy. In ee es mica tora 
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similar to placebo (sugar pill), 4%, at the nursing a baby. Also, CLARITIN"-D must not be 
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Clear relief for 24 hours with convenient | ; | 

sia fcumanggr tae Uebel Available by prescription only, Call 1-800-CLARITIN 
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Clear relief with a low occurrence of side effects. | important FREE inf 


Common side effects of CLARITIN"-D are seasonal nasal allergies including nasal congestion. 
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CANCER 


reaction 
should be to send for 





Maybe the idea of cancer scares you. Or maybe 
you find it too terrifyine to even think about, But 
chances are, cancer will affect someone you know. 
And when it does, it affects you. 

send for your free” copy of our HelpBook. You'll 
hind it very heipful. And very hopeful It provides 
the information you need on dealing with cancer. 


"2 potiage and handling for each coqry 


this book. 


Whether your family has a history of cancer or 
not, youll find it an important book to have on 
hand, Because you never know. 

Please write Cancer Research Institute HelpBook 
FED.R. Station, P.O. CANCER 
Box 5699, New York, RESEARCH 
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TOSHIBA 


Ele 


Toshiba. The World's Best Selling Portable Computers. 





Wartime Love Affair 
Lives On...ina Smile 


Ea? Rene Huygzhe 
Passionate about the woman 
with whom he spent World War 
U—chautteuring her from her 
Pars residence to safety, hiding 
her in his office, even shan iz 
4 bédrodim with her. She 
“lone Lisa, masterpiece of 
Leonardo dz Vinci and a center- 
piece of the Louvre. He was the 
chief curator of paintings there 
Forcseeme the Nazi drive 
icross Europe, Hurahe began 
planning in 1938 ro hide his 
charges. When Germany invad 
ed Poland a year later, Huyghe's 
trucks took Louvre paintings to 
refuges far trom Paris. “Mona 
Lisa rede in “always 
accompanied OY a CUranor, 
comcimes OF Me, he 
aC Was shuttled ifcm 


= 
L* 


Tb 


a ool, 


PeceaLS. 
albyboe 
fo MuUscuM to chateau our of 
well-founded fear. Bombs could 
strike hee hiding place; fire 
could consume her: she could 
end up ina Gein in collection 
Onee, as Naz troops passed 


her last refuge, Chateau de 


Montal, a Resistance tialter 
maide fired at them. Fearing 
retahiation, Huyehe shoured 

bo the man, “You're crazy! Stop 
ttat once! The troons moved 


on and the following day razed 
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an entire village nearby 

Atwar's end “every single 
work was back m the Louvre,” 
Huyve *Mona Lisa™ hes 
eli ‘returned, in triumph. ina 
curators private car 
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Sex, the Single Lizard, 
and the Missing Parent 


\ BIZARRE all-female sp 
shiny lizard found in the West 
Indies and South America 
reproduces without male con- 
LabeT 
develop inte identical females 
generation after generation 
such | wards derive trom hvbrids 
of two species that reproduce 


terpetolocst Charles 


Gcies 


normally; 


ying untertiheed eggs that 


|. Cole of the American 


| LPL oT he ntl a Tinton i, 
and his col 
the Parents 
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icacues jdentified 


1 
Of This Species. 


i 
WiotHieoodys, 


Dy Unraveling its Benetics. 
Supported by a Wanonal Geo 
Erapnic Society grant, the team 
tound that half the genes in the 
temale iS se came trom Gy. 
specosis, bur the other walt cad 
not march anv known lizard 
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abott the 


otner parent, but 


Fa : b, 
Sa 
we'd Never sten if. a 
sa¥s Cole 
Alton Markevich, a 

hiology protessor at Black 
Haws ¢ 
read of Cole's search and 
sent him lizard 
mn Vi SOND Their genes 
matched the prediction; the 
missing parent 1 a lizard 


named (sr crypts above 


ollege in [hinois, 


s he collected 
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The New Lincoln Contu nen tal INTMIVALIORS to Seriously tax the supply of mid- 





Its the perfect balance of luxury and technology night oil at every other luxury-car manufacturer. 


Powered by the 42-valve V-8 InTech’ System For more information, call 1 Boo 496-8858 
r ‘h a re tle Ope te i =; a ee el 
WHICH £OCS 100,000 mules Detore tts first scheduied 


Cune-up Trimmed in fine leather and burl i L IN Cc O L N 


Walnut. And loaded with enough surprising What A lower of ~tauld We 


Lee ee ee 





It took you 
6 months 
com tecemte 





2 seconds. 












| C£ ' CITIBAKS BUYER'S SECURITY” Sante rantentee slat 


| ' accidents won't happen. But it can pay you back the cost 
PP ey aa : 
: of repair or réplacement. [t's one more reason to carry 


4128 OOl2 345b 1890 The Citibank Card. To apply call 1-800-CITIBANK. 
Offas: OLYIT Psa 
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Enlisting Tree Sausage 
in the War on Cancer 


WELL-KNOWN IN AFRICA south of 
the Sahara, the sausage tree 13 
aptly named for its pendulous 
(TWIT, 2 treat to such animals as 
elephan and baboons. When 
Nigerian scientist Dora Akunvili 
told her colleague at King’s Col: 
lege Of the University of Lon 
don, pharmacological researcher 
Peter Houghton, that local heal- 
ers se the tree’s bark oo treat 
ghon lesions, he took-a-scentific 
Mite reste, 

He alerted Sprros Retsas, a 
cancer special st at London's 
Charing (ross Hospital, whe 
rested extracts from the roots, 
bark. ated fnoit on cancerous 
cells in a lab dish, Indeed some- 
thing in the tree —ne one yet 
knows what—killed melanoma, 


BLE A. GSR Oo, PHOT SCs CHEAl 


adeadiy skin cancer. “We are 
light-years away from potential 
human use,” Reras warns, "but 
we Te socing encouraging signs. 

Salves made from the bark of 
the tree, Aseeiio tinmata, have 
also long been used in Malawi 
and “umbabwe to treat lesicis, 
perhaps even melanoma, 
Houghton savs. 


Geography's 
Mirthful Mouthful 


WARNING: Attempting to pro- 
nounce the longest place-name 
in the annals of the U.S. Board 
on Geographic Names, a hell m 
New #ealand. could be hazard- 
ous to vour health — Taumata- 
whakatangihangakoauotamat- 
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catounpukakapikimaungahoron- 
LL pokawhenwakitanaraha. 
The 83-letter tongne mwister 1s 
1 ¥anant of the oficial name, 
mere) letters jong, which 
Miaor! dictionaries define as 
“the brow of the hill where 
Tamatea who saited all round 
the land plaved his nose flute to 
his lady lowe.” 
The longest place-name in 

the U.S, belongs to a lake near 
Webster, Massachuserts, whose 
oficial name, Chaubunapunga- 
mate, pales next to a variant 
with 49 letters, 17 of them e's 
Charpoggapogemanchaupeane- 

gamopechaubunay NIT, A 
Nipmuck ined 
an word, & 
Tewns 2 neu ' 
tral fis hing 
place near a 
bewricury. Past 
s0tte translate 
itax “you ish 
on your side; 
| tish on my 
side: nobody 
fishes in the 


middle.” 
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A Glacier's Surge 
Brings a Mighty Flood 


OP THE WORLD'S LOO,000 gla- 
cers, fewer than 30) sivas nee 
periodically In dramatic surges, 
A surge last summer of Alaska’s 
Bering Glacter produced a Cicucd 
that blasted open a channel 
hundreds of feet wide (above). 

Surges bexin when sediment 
under the ice bloeks the drain- 
age Of water. 50 much water 
builds wp that the glacier loses 
contact with bedrock and sturts 
to ’keid, Eventually the wate 
blasts our, 

The Bering, North America’s 


largest glacier Gurgide 
h, Greenland, stretches 140 
miles westward trom the 
St, Elias Mountams. Ordt- 
marily the ice descends 
about a foot a dav. But 
the surge sent it surting 
dione, sometimes 300 feec 
a day. [ts leading edge 
moved 4ix miles betore 
the nde slowed with 
the awesome flood 
af July 26, 1998, 
“The torce of the 
water blew hose- 
sive blocks of ice 
off the glacier's 
face," says glacial 
ceolopist Bruce 
F. Miolnia of the 
LI. 4S. Gonlopical 
Survey. [he gla- 
Cler resumed its 
sume this May. 
—Bows Wimtave 
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“Hosed on (2 foro PS opeule! year soften 
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LeSatere is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
Horckl: up, Americal 


uick. Name the winner of the 


te Car Achievement Award. 


If you named Buick LeSabre, you agree with Prevention magazine, which 
honored LeSabre with its prestigious “Safe Car Achievement Award” 

in the full-size car segment. LeSabre. Winner over every other 
domestic and import competitor, with its dual alr bags, 
anti-lock brakes, rear-cloor child security locks, steel 
safety cage body unit and more. No wonder it's 


















the most popular full-size car in America 
for the third straight year.* LeSabre. 

The American family . . . family 

car. To learn more, call 


1-800-44-BUICK. 


Give National —— 


junior membership, 
to a child — and 


give the 
worlo 


NOW you can enroll 
youngsters as Junior 
Members of the National 
Geographic Society. 


Kids will receive their own copies of 
WorRLD magazine—a delightiul 
publication designed especially tor 
firls and boys aes & through 14! 

Nationally acclaimed, this bright, 
colorful magazine is packed with 
adventure every month. Kids love to 
read about interesting people and 
faces. animals and art...sclence and 
sports. There's something for 
evervone—l? times a vear. Pits, 
Juriior members receive... 

* 2 wallet-size Membersnip cara 

®a 10% discount on selected 

Society products 
* an iron-on membership emblem 








ean Oolficial membership certificate. 


WORLD appeals to a youngsters natu 
ral curiosity...encourates a child's 


1975-15995: 20 Years of Adventure 





Tien MEMBER 
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powers ( observation. provides 
appealing fames, mazes, and tun-filled 
activities each month of the year, And 
some issues of WORLD magazine 
include poster-size rhotodraphs ard 
collector's cards to save and trade. 
Membership also gives children the 
ereat fleeting of belong Jing toa very 
clovial club where members are learn- 
ind more about our world,,.its people, 
animals, and environment 
To enraila youngster asa National 
Geographic Junior Member, call... 
toll free, 1-800-447-0647 
(TT: JAS ee S97 ie 008. inh Canad, 
2 Aarnern of ory 
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Listinct with its paddlelike bill, a spoon- 


billed sancdpiper wades through marshes 


catching crayfish and small invertebrates: 
The santpipers nest ina very specific coast- 
al zone habitat along the Bering Sea. By 
Aueust they migrate south to islands in the 
Bay of Bengal and other unknown sites. With 
low numbers and hmuited distribution, the 


best safeguard for this little-known waclet 
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is protection of its wetland habitat. To save 
endangered species, itis vital to protect ther 

habitats and understand the role of each 
species within the earth's ecosystems, As a 
global corpoerahon commutted to social and 
environmental concerns, we hope to fostera 
freater awareness of our common obligation 
to ensure that the earth's lite-sustaming ecol 


ney survives mntact for future generations. 
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@ EXPLORER, AUGUST 27.4 PML FT 
smokejumpers 
Skirmish With Wildfires 


. ® rt 
THE BLASTIGCOT HO BY felt like a 


BS “PHOTOGRAPHERS VIDEO) 
Lives of the 
Photographers 


NATIONAL GEOGRANHIC has 
eon Tevesine? litte around the 
Wi rlad ToT PEneTabvots oO rea 
ers, i whod are the people 
behind the cameras: Anew 


bomb aoing off,” recalls amoke- 
jumper Sabifio Archuleta (ioght 
if the wildtine that erupted nea 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
mf July 6, 1994. Fanted by 30- haaie video, The Peotopraphers 
mile-an-hour winds, a 200-foot profiles the wo ish heat, their 
will of flame burning as hor as trenches to cut blazes off from SUCcCeEsSses and mri 3. (ne scene 
00°F raced up 2 rise and took the tue! that feeds them. The from the vides K Nichols on 
the lives ot 14 Bit Hehwters ope film cz PIUres the comaradene the iisect-ridden Nol Kl TOFESE of 
of the deadliest such indents AMON g PUMpers, a setise of bok central Atrica, his arms coveted 
ever pecorded. ima outtor one another thar be with weles. “Sometimes the 
Phe drv summer of 1994 sau Fins carly m jump tramimeg and ponghest part can be surviving 


many more wildfires than usual extends into the heat of barrle the environment. 
Phe “Fire!” se@ment of BA 

PLORER's fall premrere follows 

the exhausting season of an elite BPROGRAM Gib Gorillas in the Midst 


ERs ek 


ico ie oO 1, oa of iT | ihe gue cil Es | Ta | ] = PLE r Attack = 9 
corms ol LOO) men and we ne io National Geographic EXPLORER (es abet Seat Atté iad eB 
the LS. Porest Service anc the TBS. Sunday, 9 p.m, £1 SONS OF The Votre ritbercan 
Burcau of Land Management, August 6 if Hitler Had the Bom August 2 r Avedanche Mire 
Parachuting out of airplones "Saanch tor the Battleshie YOIGENG 
onto the permeter of torest pesmarce National Geographic Videos and Kids 
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fires, the smoker Mipe]ers cue Aueust LS: “The Ants From Hell Videos Call 1-800-345-6510). 





ALL-NEW AQUATRED IL. 


a IT HAS A DEEPER, WIDER AQUACHANWNEL! 
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Mer Aaftiattrend I Lape Siri [hn new Aquatred I It has.a bolder 
sr tedert, clesey I anne!” oO sweep even nn alent 
Dn Or enna) Aquatred. bor ounce Traction in The rain 
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rH AND A NEW 65,000-MILE TREADLIFE WARRANTY, 

re dunmble compound adds treadlite. And valu 
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THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD 
HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM 
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No More Is Ivan the “Mall Gorilla” 


POH NEARLY THREE DECADES a gorilla named Ivan 
al sornhtned aa thers EEE CLPCPET] Lb al 
dries ' | - i 
Washineton, oOppine center ahowve As an in- 


fantan 1964 he fad beer 
taken from the Congo by 
a wildlife tracler and sold 
po the man who burlt this 
mall, Along with other 
wild animals, Ivan was 
display Ctl in ao1recus like 
atrosphere. 

Such Purchases were le 
gal before the Enicdanpercil 
Species Act of 19°75. Ivan 
became a cause celebre 
among animal rehts 
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Sea of Trouble 
in the Galapagos 


GRIM REALITY has sullied the 
archipelage that Darwin revered 
4 pristine laboratory of evo- 
lunon. [To a growing tide of 
POO? TMA from mamiand 
Ecuador, which governs the 
miands, the Galapagos are the 


[ i 
promised land, where fishing 
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decent home, He was given to Seattle's Woodland 


Poke ace 
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ters A cChonce to make a ie dip 


The intiux of neweomers — tian) 
ef them illegally squatine on 
national park land—has tripled 
the isiands Pope to 
12,000 in the past decade, (hn 
one island they poached coven’ 
of the tamed Galapagos pant 
tortoises. At sea they depleted 
sharks ang lobsters: then turned 


to sca cucumbers, bottom 


, which sent him on permanent loan 
Luanta last Qotober. Atet 


C ; J - 
meric, Watt € eplored his Cee SOLE Vt mes Lad 


1 OuaranTine 
Nieren (leiti, For early 
his Whale life, [va had 
never seen another gor): 
La: now he om hepa 
adjusting to two female 
CoM panos. 

“Before the Endiain 
gered Species Act, arnvoe 
with the money could buy 
a haby porilla,” says #oo 
Atlanta Director Terry 
Maple. “Tt was obviduals 





i | a 
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feeders prized tn Asia. In 
December 1994 officials closed 
the sea cucumber fehery be 
couse of overnarvesting. Angry 
fSDerMen armed with tachetes 
then occupied the Uharies 
Darwin Research Station and 
national park headquarters, 
Ecuadorian troops restored 
order; new hshimg rales 


are pending. 
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COUR DESIGNS ARE CONSTANTLY CHANGING BUT 


ous PHILOSOPH Y REMAINS THE SAME 
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Boot Camp May Help 
Freed Condors Survive 
*Fiologiats sneaked 
up behind the condors and 
tumed them upside down, which 
makes them really uncomtortable,”’ 
says Marguerite Hills of the U. 5. 


Fish and Wildlife California Condar 


EARLY ATTEMPTS to reintroduce the 
nearly extinct California condor to 
the wild ended in alann. Five of the 
first 13 zo0-bred birds reléased in 
1992 and 1993 died: Three crashed 
Inte otility poles, one was electro 


cuted by power imes, atid one drank antifreeze in 
a parking lot. Last Febroary &, six more condors 
were released in Santa Barbara Co 
number 99 (above), a-yvoung male, But tirsr the 

erwent a two-month survival course in 
toe Los Angeles 200 desipmed to t 





birds unc 


pal lessan—fear of humans. 


African Piant Kingdom 
Besieged by Invaders 


WHERE DID THAT king protea 
you ordered from your local flo- 
rst originate? From the fnbes, 
a magical botanical area in 
Sooth Atnea'’s Cape Province 
(below), The fyroiibos hosts more 
than §,500 plant species, two 
thirds of which grow only there. 
But natives are being choked 
out by taller invaders sucn 
as pines and acacias, A long- 
Standing contre) program to up- 
roor the wpstares has been cur by 
the povermment, which budgets 
people's needs first, Now the 
Jonkershoek Forestry Research 
Centre has found links hervyeen 
native planks, the aliens, and 





mmty, including 


each them a crit 
their Own. 


Cape Town's scarce water. The 
city depends on mountain 
runot? that flows from the 
fnbesa, The invaders absoro 
ruintall greedily, diverting rut 
ot trom waterways, If contro! 
Measures are not restored, 
Cape Town could Jose 30) per- 
cent of its water supply. Next 
Vear Pariiament may reconsider 
the program that protects 
native plants and brings water 


oe people. 


New Tortoise Found 
After 30-Year Quest 


"T'S VERY RARE to discover a 
new Fons among vertebrates,” 
saV5 the University of Utah's 


John M. Legler. He and his 


‘ ae =i i 
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Recovery Program. A mock power pole gave the 
birds a mild shock when they landed wn it, The 
birds have avoided three similar low-voltage poles 
erected Where they were released. Researchers feed 
the released | Mvdors cali CarcAsses Al wy Hd hy 
spaced sites, hoping they wi 





[learn to forage on 
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Australian colleague John Cann 
have clussified their bind, the 

Wary River tortse, not on 
anew Australian species but 


as a new penuk—Hiusor, 





¥ as 
Li 
eacape foticc.’ 

In 1963 Cann found unfamul 
tar tertoise harchlings in Sydney 
pet stores. Where did the acules 
live? The retatlers wouldn't talk, 
Hest because they feared compe: 
tition, then later because tne 
trade was outlawed, Eventually 
Clann located the sole supplier, 
cm Queensland, who was incu- 
hating egies trom the Mary Rotv- 
er, where (ann found an adult 
m 1990. He asked Legler to help 
white the scentiiic descriprion, 
which motes a 14-inch-long shell 
and an unusually long, thick 
til, half the body length 


—joHs L. Eurot 
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Addicted to beauty... 


obsessed with adventure... 
driven to make history... 


The true stories of the 
world’s greatest adventurers. 





ORIGINAL FOUR-PART MINWI-SERIES 


Of The Lost 


PREMIERES SUNDAY, JULY 30 9-11PM 


COUN Tt ES 


ee se 














Trace tha mysterious 
disappearance of 

Michael Rocketeder among 
Sion Age iribesmen 





Dive into ihe Mayan 
Well of Sacrifice with 
biward Thompsen 


Relive the tragedy and curse 
of Lord Elgin’s Marbles 


An Circus Shoogman 
Giovanni Belzoni as fe 
Diese hits wainy brvlg ites 
“Valley of the: Kings.” 


Share the adveniures of four 
exiraordinary men who 
risked their ives and fortunes 


; Tor treasures that now fill 


Museums armund te weld 
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BS SOR TH AMERICAS BATS 
Capeless Crusader 
for Bat Conservation 


RATS ARENT DANGEROUS, bit 


ip an emphysemie invalid tor 
life, They told me never to go 
nth such 1 COYE ignin, al 5 
ce. But he did—with a 
working respirator—48 hers 
after jeaving the hospital and 





rhein caves can be  ETVSISES 
real-life batman Mratin D 
Torrie, who for decades has 
studied and sought protection 
for the tlying mammals, Here 
hé CLs a peueneo slick Cave In 
fennessee with asaistanr Don- 
nat Hensley in search of bats 
Hours ater photographing 
baby Mexican treetaals in 
Texas in 1983 (below), Turtle 
was hospitalied for ten days 
WIT ammonia POON, 
Breathing through a faulty 
respirator mask, be hac 
mhaledd hs Tne — a a 
Product of punio-eating bee 
Hes— while working 4 total of 
60 hoursin LO0°F heat and 
near 100 percent humucity 


“The doctors said | could end 


an Piece cred i ompletely 

Tuttle began his. career 
behind the camera atter writ- 
Ing ache ipter rabout bats for 
the Socie ty § be wok Werke’ Ay 
nals of North Amertca. He 
wis shocked that only tero 
SOLS IT es #} bees Were 
available to illustrate his text 
“They contradicted every 
thing I'd written,” he recalls 
$0 he shot his own pictures 
for the book, Some 14100000 
frames later, [nt te has phere 
graphed a third of the world’s 
nearly 1,000 bat species ard 
their behavior. “You do need 
patience,” saves the tan who 
offen waits an entire night oo 
snap one picture. 








Pick your best shot. 


Introducing the Kodak photofile index system. Order it when you have your Kodak 


film developed, and get a handy record of every picture. [he phototile index comes right in 





ihe envelope oiong with your prints and negatives. 50 it’s easier thon ever to find the marment: 


you want to réprint or enlarge. Ask about the Kodak photofile index system where you have 


your Kodak film developed And stort making the most of your moments 





